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. The Seminar' ' was Inaugurated by Shri ?♦ 'Khan, Minister*- , 
in-Charge of Land Utilisation Reforms and Land &. Land Revenue 
Department of the Government of West Bengal who dealt with the 
great importance of land reforms in the context of the Twenty 
Point Programme* He elucidated the objectives of land reforms 
and the various measures being taken to reach the objectives of 
land reforms, and the success achieved so far as well as the 
difficulties encountered* The Minister concluded his inaugural 
speech in the expectation that the deliberations of the seminar 
would help towards a clearer understanding of the existing 
problems in implementing land reforms measures, and evoke ways 
of better implementation* 

Shri B* R. Gupta, Chairman of the Indian Institute of 
Public Administration ( West Bengal Regional Branch) introduced 
Shri R. K* Trivedi, Secretary, Department of Personnel, Government 
of India and requested him to address the seminar. 

Shri Trivedi stressed the need for land reforms forming 
an organic part of an integrated programme of rural uplift* 
Implemented in isolation, these measures however revolutionary 
in themselves, may prove self-defeating in the long run. 

Despite the power of the rich farmers, the major hurdle of want 
of political will is now a thing of the past. But the unfortunate 
truth remains that the abolition of intermediaries did not 
signify the end of exploitation* The exploitation by the rural 
money-lenders, and sometimes extracted by the village level 
Govt, functionaries also became more accentuated. This was 
perhaps land reforms were equated with giving a burial to the 
vestiges of feudalism only in land tenure system^ Had the 
psychological and economic reforms to ensure security from 
the coercion by petty village officials as well as provision 
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of ■ easy institutional credit . accompanied the' imposition of. ceiling . 
lawSf the revolution would have been complete* He also stated ^ 

• that one has to .be more realist.ic about the role of the. nationalise 
banks. in meeting the credit needs of the beneficiaries in this 
context* .The dimensions of the' job are, , such ' as that ■ we ■ cannot sxpec 
the commercial banks to go beyond a Block or taluk level. The 
operation of the banks often distort the wage structure in the 
rural areas ; it would also be virtually impossible for them to 
cover all the small men in agriculture. The gap has to be 
therefore necessarily filled up by the co-opera bive sector which 
has to be given an effective role for the pur pose * Admittedly ^ 
enveloping the entire rural India with viable service co-operatives 
is the answer. Linked with the question of bank finance is the 
problem of providing extension support. The Govt, extension 
workers in the C. D. Blocks are the only machinery available at 
present for this purpose. But the need for positive extension 
service has grown many-fold with the increasing participation 
of commercial banks and co-operatives in the development process, 
while the strength of the block level-staff who were originally 
conceived for a limited sphere of activity remained the same 
which is highly inadequate. Shri Trivedi wound up his thought- 
provoking speech with the suggestion of subsidised extension 
services to be attached to every credit institution with a view 
to catering to local demands and buttressing the land reforms 
measures making them more meaningful to the rural poor* 

Swami Lokeswarandaj i who spoke next further underlined 
the importance of having a cadre of dedicated extension workers 
easily accessible in the country-side. He pointed out that the 
existing Block machinery leaves much to be desired in that they 
often lack the so phist iccstion called for by the magnitude of 
the task facing them* Swamiji mentioned the U. S. example where 
^counselling services’ in agriculture played pivotal role in 
stepping up production more than any other single factor. 



' : ,^5hri B.. K* Sarkar^s two papers' on Land Records and Land 

Ceilings, which' he ■ introduced together triggered a lively discussion 
touching no^t only the subjects antroduced but also ' allied matters.",; , 
■0:f '..'e.qua;!'. iTnp.orta'"nce * 

Shri 5* K. Ghosh wanted to know how reliable are the 
statistics on which the papers under discussion were based- 
In reply Shri B. K- Sarkar highlighted modus-operandi of the 
Settlement Department, which does not depend on sample surveys, 
but does plot to plot survey collecting information straight from 
the primary source. Shri Ghosh was joined by Shri P. V» Shenoi who . 
doubted the wisom in drawing conclusions from the data collected 
by functionaries whose objectivity and expertise is not often of 
requisite standard# But Shri Sarkar drew the attention of the 
house to the salient feature of the current cycle of survey and 
settlement operation vi^*#, the qualitative improvement in the 
calibre of the field staff this time# Unlike in the earlier 
settlement operations where an amin was entrusted with field 
survey and field-recording { i#e# Khasra recording) in a halka 
unit, there is now a team of directly-recruited functionaries 
piloted by a Gazetted Officer, Kanungo V Subordinate Land Revenue 
Service, Grade I^/ . These Kanunqos are invariably young men from 
the universities with good academic record and imbued with 
idealism# The experience in the last one year has fully 
vindicated the trust Government have reposed in them in that 
they rose upto the occasion with missionary spirit to take up 
a challenging task. Further, there is a three-tier system of 
supervision in the field with the Circle Officers, the Charge 
Officers and the Settlement Officer, each in turn checking and 
verifying a certain percentage of the work of the lowest rung 
endowing the final output with great deal of accuracy. The scope 
for human error has been considerably reduced. He cited the 
recording of bargadars this time, which registered a three-fold 
rise over the previous figures as an example. While giving this 
example he referred only to those who are coming forward to get 
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theix... names xeGorde'd as bargadars during: .the ' plot-tD.-plot . . 

investiga.tio.n during khasra enquiry and Khanapuri-Bu j harat stage 
of record prepa.ration » There are many bargadars ' who still: feel ; 
shy ^to, get . their names recorded' as such. Suppression o.f the ■ . , 
.interest of. bargadars takes , place on a 'sizeable scale, when, -an 
' attempt , is ..made either in course of settlement operation or, by" 
any special drive to record bargadars' name. This led to a 
further question whether it is possible to get an idea about 
the number of bargadars and the area under barga cultivation* 

In reply Shri Sarkar stated that all available statistics 
regarding the total number of bargadars are under-estimate. 

The surveys that are relevant in this regard are : « 

1) Floud Commission Report ( 1940 ) , 1941 Census, Ishque*s 
Report ( 1944-45 ), 1951 Census and the Revisional Settlement 
Operation (1955-58). According to 1951 Census the number of 
bargadars was 7,47,045 whereas the number as found in Revisional 
Settlement Operation was 7,71,127. The ’ area under cultivation 
which was covered by the 151 Census Vias about 76 lakh acres 
against about 117 lakh acres which was then the total area under 
cultivation { according to the figures of the Agriculture 
Department ). According to the said Census compilation, 21.66 lakh 
acres out of the 76 lakh acres covered by the Census v^as under 
barga cultivation. If it is assumed that the same pattern 
persists even now the present acreatge under Barga cultivation 
can be estimated as 38 lakh acres, which is more than of 

the total cultivated area. 

Dr. Ajit Narayan Bose of the State Planning Board while 
appreciating the studies made in recording of bargadars wondered 
how far the Settlement Department had succeeded in eliminating 
bogus persons who very often masquerade as bargadars. He had had 
come across landlords and Bh adr alok class in the garb of bargadars 
to defeat the aims of legislation and deprive the genuine ones. 

Shri Sarkar once again pin-pointed attention on the faithful 
nature of the enquiries that precede recording of bargadars. 



Taking Arnan .as ■ th.e principal crop., tha- Halka staff as,; a rule make 
plo t-to-plot e.nquiries , besides coll.ecting' local intelligence 
prior to identifying and recording' a bargadar. Shri . 5* Chakrdborty 
of .State, Planning. Boards, had. .a. useful suggestion in, this regard* 

He stated that mere recording the name of a bargadar would hardly 
help unless his specific possession is demarcated in the village 
'Cadastral map .in addition to featuring the saiTi,e in, the .land records 
with, relevant details, like 'size of holding, cropping pattern 'etc* ■ .... 
The whole objective of the exercise must leave no room for confusion 
or manipulation by landed gentry in the village records pertaining 
to the rights of the bargadars. Apart from being safe guarantees 
for bank loans, such complete records would be his only insurance 
against exploitation* Shri Sarkar replied that thd suggestion 
was already in the implement ation stage • 

Discussions at this point turned to the issue of having 
a faithful set of records covering not only bargadars, but the 
entire gamut of economic activities associated with land holdings* 
Shri H. G* Kutty and Shri S. K. Ghose mentioned that there was 
a big gap between the records prepared at a point of time and the 
realities on the field, on a subsequent date* And this gap could 
be bridged, they stressed, only through means of a grass-root 
level organisation like that of Patwari system where day-to-day 
changes in land utilisation and land ownership and incidence of 
possession could be incorporated into the records simultaneously 
in an automatic and continuous process • Shri M* G* Kutty 
observed that it is high time that we replace whrot he called 
®the snap-shot picture records* with one of enduring value like 
that obtaining in many other states by providing for constant 
mutation. It was widely agreed that by the time -the records 
currently under preparation at huge costs to the Exchequer are 
finally p^iblished they may have outlived their utility, specially 
for planning and administration. Prost-tensed and inaccurate, 
these records would seldom be taken as the major premisa-which 
they should ordinarily be - for underpinning any serious 


socio-econornic pl.anning. For ' example, 'the cropping pattern,., which 
is, sub ject to : a.nnual if not seasonal changes would.be a- far cry ; 
any day from what is reflected in out-dated ■ records# It was .suggested 
by Shri. Kutty that the village level land re ve nue .officer should 
be a permanent functionary of adequate status, and that the cost of 
such an establishment will be compensated by benefits to planning 
and 'administration. 

Dr# Ranjit Lahiri of Indian Statistical Institute suggested 
an answer to this problem in computerising the process, the advantages 
of which were too obvious to need to be emphasized in detail# 

Shri B. K# Sarkar, however, pointed out that introduction of 
sophisticated data processing techniques will not solve the 
problem of primary data. The CDllection of primary data at the 
village level would nevertheless be largely through the village 
level functionary and has to be normally done. 

Shri Dipak Ghose stated that the extermination of zamindari 
system had not ipso facto put an end to all its evils# As a matter 
of fact, its ghost is still stalking the procedure of record 
preparation and maintenance. The system has to be changed lock, 
stock and barrel . Shri 5. K. Hukerjei intervened in the discussion 
to say that Board was fully alive to shortcomings of the practice 
in vogue. The present crash drive for disposal of mutation 
petitions, . according to Nixkisa him was an experimental step to 
meet the present situation# A scheme is already in the ambit for 
switching over to raiyatwari system, which by common consent, 
is more rational and ideally suited to tackle the existing 
bottlenecks# Shri B. K. Sarkar would up the discussions on his 
papers by once again emphasizing the crying need for institutional 
changes as a precursor to thorough implementation of land reforms 
which are of seminal significance in the present day socio-economic 
thinking# 


^ ^ ^ on the paper read by Shri J.V.R, Prasada. Rao, 

was held in the afternoon session. Dr. A. N. Bose initiated the 
discussions. He stated that there were certain basic presurnptionc 
that needed to be clarified. Firstly every agricultural labour 
could not be given some land. Secondly the concept of a viable 
holding was not a static one but in the present conditions Z’/B aero 
could be considered a viable holding. Thirdly mere demand for 
increase in wage rate had perhaps no significance unless employment 
was assured round the year and not of sporadic nature as is seen 
now. .i/age rate could only be of real significance with reference 
to the number of working days in the year. Even at the present 
actual low wage rate assured employment round the year would be 
a distinct achievement towards the improvement of the lot of 
agricultural labourers. Fourthly, the present land tenure system 
which keeps large number of men landless or without employment 
has to be examined against the total agricultural product of the 
state. On an average the present productivity in West Bengal is 
one thousand Kgs. of rice per worker per year. If there are four 
people in the family of each worker the total output will be not 
sufficient for them alone. Hence, there can be no agricultural 
surplus to support the non-agriculture sector. The marketable 
surplus depends on the present inequitable distribution of land. 
Increasing landlessness therefore generates increasing surplus 
that is to say surplus available for consumption of the individual 
worker and city dwellers. Under the present land tenure system 
social development is obstructed. At present there is a 25 to 50'/^ of 
the crop return guaranteed to the land owner. The land owner will 
be persuaded to invest in modernisation only if the return is 
higher, which means that the price of crops must remain high. 

And finally, with increased production after modernisation the 
pricn will come down, thus killing initiative. It is only the 
marginal and small farmers who can break this vicious circle. 

They must be supported by industry which should produce mainly 
for the agriculture sector. Finally he concluded that re-structuri.n- 
of the industrial power- and credit base is necessary. 





Shri R. K. Lahiri said that actual field studies showed 
that the wages of agricultural labourers do not increase ’ 

- correspondingly with the green revolution. 

S. Ghakrabarti, Chairman of the Seminar amplified 
point by saying that although the rise in wage rate 
IS hitiher in Kerala, in absolute figures wages are highest in 
the Punjab. Many small farmers of Punjab have found it more 
profitable to sell the land to the big farmers and work as 
agricultural labourers. There is of course the need for a 
peasants' organisation and increased productivity. Land Reforms 
must have institutional and political support since it is the 
most important weapon to change the economic structure. 

Next paper was read by Shri HiraK Ghosh, who did not 
agree that the Naxalbari movement originated from maldistribution 
of land. He stated that a study had shown that land hunger 
was not at the root of wide spread lawlessness and violance 
in 1967. The percentage of vesting was quite high in Naxalbari 
area. There was no pressure on land ; and most of the leaders 
were big jotedars. In his opinion the causes lay elsewhere. 

The highly progressive legislation regarding the wages of 
Agricultural labourers enacted by the Labour Department created 
some anomalies in the villages. The principle of licencing 
out of vested land also gave scope for manipulation. The L.R.A. 
Committee should not be amenable to the influence of the 
jotedars, and they should give lands to people according to 
directives issued by the Government, in this regard. 

Shri S. K. Mukerjei said that perhaps it would not be 
Wise to hasten the pace of land reforms by only imposition 
from above. Shri A. R. Saha, stated that Land Reforms to be 
effective must be followed by development of Co-operatives, 
improvement of marketing facilities and increasing availability 
of inputs such as credit. A joint K«:gstE effort of the Agricultur . 
and Land Reforms Departments of the Government should be made. 


Shri P* K« Datta then read his paper* 5hri S. Chakraborty •, 
Chairman of the Seminar opened the discussion with a compliment 
that it was well written paper* His view was that distribution of 
land below one hectre was merely distributing poverty* To improve 
the lot of the marginal farmers simultaneous activities like 
animal husbandry > pisciculture etc* are necessary* He further 
said that the concept of rural Banks may not serve useful purpose 
unless they reach the small farmers in remote areas* The better 
solution would to make credit available through the development 
of Co-operatives* 

Shri P* V. Shenoi then rewsd his paper* He explained the 
new type of co-operatives started for giving credit to the 
marginal farmers * The Board of Directors of such co-operatives 
should have two third of its menibers drawn from small farmers 
and bargadars and one third from bigger farmers with a manager 
appoinred by the Bank * 

Shri R* K* Prasannan said that credit did not merely 
mean distributing money but offering a package of services and 
expert advice to the creditors and for that purpose steps should 
be taken to improve the quality and capability of co-operative 
Bank Hranagers* 

Shri M, M* K. Sardana, read his paper on bargadars* 

There was a general agreement with his views* 

The discussion ended with a vote of thanks by the 


Seminar Director. 


IIMAUGURAL ADDRE5_S_ 
5HRI G, P. KHf\ M 


Dear friends, 

I welcome you to this important seminar on Land 
Reforms. I thank the Indian Institute of Public Administration 
{ West Bengal Regional Branch ) for arranging this seminar. 

My respectful thanks to Swami Lokeswarananda, Secretary of 
the Ramakigishna Mission Institute of Culture, Golpark for 
actively associating himself with this venture of 
and providing a fitting venue for the seminar discussion. 

I am very glad indeed that the Directorate of Land Records 
and Surveys is one of the collaborators in this important 
seminar. 

Land Reforms, the topic of this seminar, is the 
most burning issue of the day in this country. The reason 
why so much importance is being given to this subject not 
only in this country but also in most developing countries 
in not far to seek. Much of human history is the history of 
relationship of man to land and chvanges of this relationship 
through ages* Man depends on the land for his very existence* 

A man^s sense of economic well-being, nay, his very outlook 
of life is influenced by the land he holds and the capacity 
with which he holds, that is to say, his rights and obligations 
in relation to his piece of land* There is nothing like having 
a space on the earth, however small it may be, that one can 
call his own to provide the tiller of the soil and his family 
with a sense of security and dignity. 


(b) 



■ It is indeed a happy sign that every one who, has: the 
interest of his country at heart is conscious of the 
importance of ' land reforms* Land, Reform is : 


'”an integrated set of measures des.igned' to /e,iiminate. ;y 
obstacles to economic' and social development, arising 
out of defects in the agrarian structure*** 

This is the definition used in the FIFTH REPORT OF 
THE F.A.O* in 1969 .This covers the entire gamut of 
agrarian society, and the objective set forth is the 
restructuring of the agrarian society in all aspects of 
development * Eminent Economist, Political thinkers. Social 
Philosophers and Administrators not only of this country 
but of all countries -the developing and the developed - 
are now giving attention to the problems of land reforms 
all over the world* In India 70 per cent of the popula 
depend on agriculture for their livelihood* In the case 
the State of West Bengal this percentage is still higher ; 
it is more than 75 per cent* Out of this about 40 to 50 
per cent are the poorest sections consisting of majority of 
scheduled castes and tribes and muslims v^ho are below the 
poverty line. The primary purpose of economic growth should 
be to ensure the improvement of the conditions for these 
groups* A growth process that benefits only the wealthiest 
minority and maintains or even increases the disparities 
between classes of population is not development. 


In 1951, seventyfive per cent of the population in 
West Bengal depended on 


■ 





'During , the decade ,, 1 C'6 1-71 the 'total male, workers .in. 

West .Bengal inc.reased by 14 lakh ( from one c.rore, and 
forty thousand to one crore fourteen lakh and forty-four 
■thousand) , ■ the,' number of. m.ale. .raiyats^ has'', remained 'more.:, 

,to less the same, but, the number of male .agricult ur'al v 
labourers was doubled ( from 14 lakh 46 thousand and 
761 to 28 lakh 60 thousand and 629 ) • '^t one time it was 
thought^ by investment in industries it would be possible 
to divert people from agriculture to industry and services 
dependent on industries* A lot was invested in industries* 

But it has not helped in reducing the dependence of the 
people on agriculture. Achievements in the sector of 
industry have not added much to the welfare of seventy 
per cent of the population. All schemes of improvement of 
the lot of the people will be of little consequence unless 
they take into their orbit the lot of the agricultural 
labourers and poor share-croppers who depend on agriculture 
for their bare living# History shows that behind the most 
political and social upheavals in any country lay the 
unendurable condition of the poor masses, the discontent 
of the rural masses# 

During the national freedom movement expectations 
were raised among the crores of peasants and agricultural 
labourers that the inegalitarian and feudal agrarian 
society would be restructured on the lines of social justice, 
growth and dignity of labour. The restructuring was to be 
Hone through- ianif-"- reform ST How far could we do that in this 
State ? We have covered a period of two decades of land 
reforms in this State. All classes of intermediaries were 
abolished. The raiyats were brought directly under the Stct:: 
and made the owners of the land they hold. Provisions viere 
made in land reforms laws for ceiling on holdings of rural 
■land. The ceiling has been lowered further in 1 9 72. 



Concept , o.f ■ f amily unit tAfaS' brought in. ceiling-provisions 
with the expectation that this would plug the loop-holes of 
benami transfer of land by the head of the family to other 
members of the same family and bring more surplus land in 
the hands of the Government for distribution among the 
poor peasants* 

Implementation of ceiling provisions till now has 
brought a surplus vested agricultural land of more than eight 
lakh acres in the hands of the State. About one lakh and 
a half acres more would have come to the State had the area 
not been involved in court injunctions. The State have by 
now distributed about six lakh acres among more than 
eight lakh beneficiaries for agricultural purposes. Over 
and above this, about 2 lakh and 74 thousand horn'^jless and 
landless families, have been provided with lands for 
homestead purposes. If there is any impression in any 
quarter that nothing has been done in this State Eill these 
years, it should be dispelled by now especially after the 
launching of a special drive by the Chief Minister in 
pursuance of the Twenty Point Economic Programme announced 
by the Prime Minister . Top-most priority is assigned to 
the task to distribution of ceiling-sprplus vested land for 
agricultural purposes and for homestead purposes. 

But this limited success hardly gives us any scope 
of complacence. We are yet to creat an equitable system 
for the poor bargadars* We are yet to set up a system for 
taking care of the poor new allottees on ceiling surplus 
lands. They need credit, they need input. It is a fact 
that these small allottdos belonging to the lower strata 
of the society are uptil now completely dependent on 
the big landlord and village money-lender. We have yet 
to enable the bargadars and landless agricultural labourers 
to peacefully enjoy the benefits of the statutory safeguards 
guarenteed to them. 




'■( ' e, ■ . 

Soon after my assumption of the office as Minister 
I found that the record-of-rights were out of date in this 
State by .about: seventeen years. The ■ existence, of ,a set of 
c.orre.ct, and .up-to-date, recor d-of-right s .iS' a pre-requisite' 
for. any la.nd. : ref orms meas.ure , . Due ■ attention was ' paid ^ to . this 
item of work. The scheme of preparation of an up-to-date 
set of re cord-of-r ight s throughout the State was taken up 
as a Plan-Scheme for which we have got Rs.22 crores from 
the Centre, This massive scheme started in full swing from 
April, 1974 and is scheduled to be completed by the end of 
the Fifth Five Year Plan period. While going through the 
exercise of Revisional Settlement Operation particular 
attention is being cjiven to the job of recording the names 
of bargadars. In one field season more than 8,000 mouzas 
have been completed in primary record preparation. The 
number of recorded bargadars in those mouzas in the last 
settlement operation of mid fifties was about 64,000. 

As against this the number of bar gadars recorded in those 
mouzas during the current operation is more than 1,75,000. 

The situation has improved in the rural areas to enable 
bargadars to come forward to get their names recorded as 
such. But I sincerely feel .that simply bringing the bargadars 
on record would not help in improving their lot unless 
positive action is taken for distribution of the credits and 
inputs to them. The distribution of credit and inputs has 
to be definitely in favour of these poor classes of people » 
This requires a change in the attitude in the administration 
as well as in the political out-look. 

To sum up, the objective of land reforms is firstly 
to see that all tillers of the soil get a piece of land 
which they can call their own and secondly the bargadars are 



are assured of rights conferred on them by the Govt* as 
expressed through enactment of laws, and thirdly to 
provide people with easy credit facilities so that they 
can free themselves from the economic bondage* All these 
are to be done simultaneously as a time-bound pro.gramme* 
Hore important is that the people who are to benefit 
from the land reforms programme should be organised and 
associated with the Land Reforms Commit teies at the base 
so as to exert adequate pressure from below* This is 
very necessary for proper implementation of the land 
reforms measures* ' 

This seminar will, therefore, be for frank 
discussion on these basic questions of land reforms* 

I would request the learned participants of this 
seminar to address themselves to the practical questions 
concerning land reforms and to find out practical 
solutions to those questions* After all, as I have stated 
in the very beginning, land reform is a subject which 
covers ail the aspects - economic, social and political - 
for improving the lot of the poorest sections of the 
agrarian society who were perpetually exploited* In other 
words, land reform is to reshape the agrarian structure 
on egalitarian lines to enable the poor and exploited 
lowest starta of the society to enjoy the fruits of 
real independence. Your presence here in this seminar 
would be a benefit to all of us now engaged in tackling 
the problems of land reform 

It is a pleasure to inaugurate this seminar and 
I wish that the collective widsom and experience of the 
economists, the sociologists and the administrators will 
enable us to assess the problem in its totality and 
also to takrj appropriate follow up action. 



L A N D R E C 0 R D S 
B. K* 5ARKAR 


Land record is the record of rights and obligations 
pertaining to land ♦ The basic necessity in the preparation 
and working of any dependable land record lies in the fact 
that the parcels of land to which entries relate are defined 
in order to enable anyone to locate on the ground the parcels 
of land readily and certainly at any point of time. There are 
two aspects to be taken care of in any system of land recording. 
/These ,are/. :'-^ 

i) technical i.e. preparation of cadastral plans 
or maps either village-wise or property-holding 
wise after surveying the area I and 

ii) administrative i.e* recording of necessary 

details in a documentary form having reference 
to the cadastral maps so far as the configuration 
and location of the field are concerned. The 
administra bive aspect determines the objectives 
for land record. It may be used for juridical 
purposes, for fiscal purposes or for any economic 
or developmental objectives to serve as a data 
bank regarding land use. This explains evolution 
of land records through the ages. 

2. Land records in this State means and includes, what 

is known in common parlance as, KHATIA1M5 and a cadastral map 
of the area to which the khatians relate. The Khatian is a 
document in which the following particulars are posted : 

i) The nature of the tenancy 

ii) Marne of the persons who own the tenancy right 
in question, and the shares of each co-sharer 
subsisting in the tenancy if the number of 
owners is more than one. 

iii) Marne of the person who holds the superior 
landlord's right. 

iv) The amount of rent, cess and other dues which are 

payable by the owners of the tenancy to the 
superior landlords. ; 
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v) Reference regarding subordinate tenancy rights » 

vi) The serial numbers of parcels of land {commonly 
known as plot numbers) as given in the cadastral 
map included in - the ■ tenancy. ' 

vii ) Incidence and type of possession # 

viii) The total area of lands of the tenancy. 

It will be seen that a khatian is, therefore, incomplete 
without a corresponding map in which the plots have been drawn. 
For this purpose maps are prepared for each mouza in which 
every separate plot of land is clearly drawn and is given 
a specific number. 

3 • OF MAP ; 

Cadastral maps are prepared in a number of stages. 

The general name of this process is known as Kistwar and it 
starts from that is knowo as Traverse Survey. Traverse Survey 
m^ans fixing of some points on the ground after determination 
of the position of these points through astttsnomical 
observations so that the position of the points can be clearly 
determined on the earth surface. These points when joined 
give rise to an irregular geometrical figure which is then 
divided into quadrilaterials* Straight lines known as chain 
lines are drawn from point to point in the quadrilaterals 
and all features of actual plots on the right or the left 
of the straight lines and of the plots which are cut by the 
chains lines are measured and plotted on the map which when 
joined show the detailed configuration of the plots in the 
field. Plots are then given serial numbers in an orderly 
manner for identification and references. 

preparation of KHATI ANS ; ^ 

Khatians also are prepared in a number of stages vjhich 
are known as Khasra enquiry, Khanapur i, Bu j harat , Attestation, 
Objection and Final publication. To start with, the particulars 


of a plot such as the standing crop, name of the owner, etc., 
are recorded in a sheet of paper known as Khasra , Simuit an 3 D!jsl\y 
all the part iculars mentioned at para 2 above are put on the 
khatian form and this process is known as Khanapuri, The khntians 
so prepared is again subjected to further check in the field by 
examining the interested persons* This process is known as 
Bujharat* The records so prepared are then distributed to the 
persons concerned and these records are then processed through 
where , the Attestation Officer who sits in a 
centralised office for hearing the parties, puts his signature 
and stamp on the khatian in token of attestation* The attested 
khatian is then put into draft publication inviting objections. 
Objections petitions received are then heard and the records 
are corrected again on the basis of the orders passed* After 
this the khatians receive the final shape and are finally 
published and printed* 

4*2* The above description of preparation of maps and 
khatians is the classical method thiOt was adopted in the original 
settlement work in this State* For the revisional Settlement 
Operation that was token up in 1953 and i-'/hich has-been taken up 
again lost year the process is not so elaborate* The previous 
maps are checked and further patch survey is done only if the 
changes in configuration indicate the necessity of such a course. 
For the preparation of khatians in the current cycle of 
revisional settlement operations Khanapuri and Bujharat work 
are taken up simultaneously. 

4.3* It is also clear that the records which will be prepared 
in the present operation will not conform to the dcscripjtion 
given at ±ks5KS!3«3Ki commencement of this note* This is particularly 
due to the fact that after implementing the V^/est Bengal Estates 
Acquisition Act, 1953 all the intermediary interests have been 
abolished and the present-day raiyats are directly under the 
Government and they are not allowed to have any subordinate 
interests either. "Inclusion of several co^shorers in the Svsmo 



khatian is also a mat^t^ past and now each khatian wxii. 

the name of only one person as tenant. This tenant is directly 
under the Government and he has no subordinate tenant of his oi 

The names of bargadars of any other person in possession of an 

nlot will, of course, be shown. 


HISTORY OF PREPARATION OF LAND RECORDS 
AND THE MFC EaSITY OF DOING SO s 


Having got the Dewani of Bengal along wixn aun.o - 

provinces in 1775, the East India Company tried to retain the 
Mughal system of appropriating a certain portion of the produce 
of land through local agents. With this end in view they tried 
yearly and quinquennial settlements of land revenue. Meanwhile, 

a great famine played a devastating role in Bengal and it was 
soon realised that something permanent should be done to reorganise 
the agrarian sector, about ySrd of which was obliterated by the 
great famine. The revenue collection also fell short of the 
requirement of the Company. The Committee of Revenue originally 
set up by the Supreme Council in 1772 was reorganised in 1781. 

In June, 1786 the Committee of Revenue was reconstituted under 
the designation of the Board of Revenue which continues to this 
date. The Committee of Revenue was entrusted with the job of 
collecting data and of exartiining the defects of the existing 
system of revenue administration. Meanwhile, Pitt's India Act, 

1784 ordered an enquiry into the complaints of land holders 
were dispossessed of their landed properties due to arrear of 
revenue etc. and issued a directive to the Company to frame 
rules by which their respective tributes, rents and services 
should be in future rendered and paid. While the East India 
Company was busy in finding a solution to the burning problem 

of land revenue administration, Major James Rennell, the father 

. » vpst area of this State 



in the High courts one! Privy Council' cases# Revenue enquiries 
were' TO 1709 and. 'ardecenniai settlement was made 

In : 1789 with the landhalders#'--!^ settlement was made permanent 
under the Permanent: Settlement Regulations, 1793# The system 
thus introduced remained the major frame work of land revenue 
administration in Bengal till 1953# Under the permanent 
■sattlement a class; of . persons ' known .as proprietors was created 
and the Government fixed revenue payable by them in perpetuity* 
The relation of the proprietors with their tenants and the 
relation between subordinate tenant of the proprietors with 
their own subordinate tenants in chain were not set in the 
Regulation* Soon after the Permanent Settlement the number of 
tiers in between the raiyats and the proprietors started 
increasing* The number of these intermediary tiers rose to 5C « 
The actual cultivators lost contact with the proprietors due to 
these intermediary tiers* This new development in the agrarian 
sector gave rise to another serious problem the problem 
arising out of clvssh of interest between the different tiers 
of intermediaries and raiyats* This new development J.ed the 
Government to enact the Reguintion of 1022* These renulations 
could provide only eome fringe relief to the poorer class of 
tenants* Uncertainty as to the legal possession of tenants and 
uncertainty in tho identification of the parcels of land were 
folt more and more acute* These viere due to absence of 
authoritative plot to plot or cadastral survey and record of 
rights* The dangers of the situation and the urgency of the 
remedial legislation led to the taking of e’:"-^ective step in 
1 059* The main provisions of tho Rent Act of 1‘659 (Act X of 
1859) were to safe guard the rights of the raiyats among others* 
But those also were not adequate* As a result the Rent Law 
Commission was appointed in 1879 to prepare a digest of 
existing laws and to draw up a comprehensive bill* The Bill 
ultimately ripened into Bengal Tenancy Act of 1885* This Act 
empowered the Government to make cadastral survey with 
preparation of village or mouza maps containing the exact 


po3itioi> of each plot of land in the scale of 16” to a mile , 
and compile a record of right in land. It provides for 
appointment of Settlement Officers who are also Superintendents 
of Survey. This time the survey and record of rights went 
beyond the requirements for fiscal purposes only and recorded 
all details about varioue inteuests in land, rent, 
classification of plot of land# mode of its use, possession , 
types of crop grown, system of irrigation, if any available 
and many other important details. A full scale preparation of 
maps and of khatians was undertaken in 1888 and the process 
ended in 1340. It took nearly half a century to cover the 
entire area of the then Bengal Presidency. Every person 
interested in land therefore had a printed document known as 
khatian which showed the nature and extent of its interest in 
his plot of lands. 

6.1. THE PRESENT UNDERTAKINGS : 

At the present moment Directorate of Land Records and 
Surveys is engaged in preparation of R.O.Rs in almost the 
entire area of West Bengal because the 3pecorda prepared in 
1954 have become out of date. There is also the fact that the 
new economic and social outlook now makes it imperative that 
it is not enough to ensure the interests of raiyats but also 
of the share-croppers who had always been at the mercy of the 
owners of the land and possibly the most exploited class of 
the people in the country. For various reasons the names of 
actual bargadars were not put on record in the Revisional 
Settleinent Operation under the W# •E^A.Act* One of the 
principal purposes of the present operation is, therefore, 
to ensure that the names of all actual share-^croppeira ere posted 
on the records of rights so that they can also reap the 
benefits of the incroaae-d and liberal rights giysn to them 
under the new ’legislations 



^ ^ "nporxant purpose of the 

implement the new ceiling provisions unde 

Reforms Act. It has been found that due to 
persons succeeded in escaping the ceilin 
.B.E.A.Act and the new provisions wh 
of the members of a family as one unit 
previous escapees to book. So far the 
the recording of b 
been found that 
haye b 


new operation ■ tO" 

r the West Bengal Land 
Various reasons many 
9 provisions under the 
ich take all the holdings 
are meant to bring the 
performance regarding 

argadar has been quite satisfactory . It has 
in the areas where Khanapuri-Bu j harat work 
completed the number of bargadars recorded is more 

It is — PO"di„5 figure the lest operatic, 

It rs however, felt that even new shere-cropp.re ere 

berng preuentei free recerdih, their „a„a t, their lapcicrds 

because they feel 

t* "f buPgedate are recorded 

wril bo drfficult to evict the. or to deny thep their 

raghtful shares • • 


= is, therefore, the duty of every citizen to 
venue Officers in preparing the R.O.Rs correctly 
rding the names of all actual share-croppers, 
support of public opinion the bargadars cannot 
to withstand the pressure of their landlords am 
^ard to have their names recorded. Similarly the 
3lic opinion is also necessary for helping the 
-cers in performing their own duties wi+.hn., 4 . 
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of any use« The records prepared under the Act being 

out of date by nearly 20 years it has become now necessary to 
take up a whole sale revision of records throughout the State. 
The project is costly and time consuming* AH the plot in the 
State numbering more than 5 crores have to be visited by a 
party of workers and their work has also to be supervised and 
inspected. The various stages mentioned above also require 
time and the present operation is scheduled to run for five 
years for final publication of all the R.D.Rs of the State. 

The land records now are of a simple nature there being only 
one common landlord namelyj^ the Government and no subordinate 
tenancy of the raiyats. This position substantially conforms to 
the land revenue system in many other States and is generally 
known as *Raiyatwari System* . In those States wholesale 
survey and settlement is not undertaken but whenever there 
is any change in ownership the village level revenue official, 
the Patwari scores through the name of the previous owner and 
puts in the name of the new owner* If two adjacent plots merge 
the intervening line is simply rubbed out and if a plot is 
divided into more than one portion because of partition the 
demarcating lines are drawn on the map. Thus the records are 
kept up-to-date with little effort and cost in terms of money. 
The W.B.L.R. Act also provides for such continuous maintenance 
of records under section 50 of the Act. It is because this 
busilness was not attended to since the last settlement 
operation that this costly project of whole sale revision of 
records had to be launched. In future therefore, the records 
will hgve to bo maintained and kept up-to-date under section 50 
and there will be no necessity of a revisional settlement 
project like the one under progress. In certain parts where 
the changes in the course of river or large scale urbanisation 
have taken place it will be necessary to take up survey for 
these areas. Survey therefore in future will be localised. 


L A 



Agricultural 

Non-agri cultural ... 
(including homestead) 
Forests 

Tank-Fish 


eries 

Trusts and endowments of 
exclusively religious and 
charitable in nature 

Tea Gardens and Mills 
i'~ factories. 


No limit 


No limit 


oucn areas as are 
necessary and fixed 
as such by the Govt 
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3. K, SARKAR . 


. , , ^ of areas held by a person was a concept 

in-croduced in the li/.B.E.A. Act iqsi xh • a 4. u 

953. Thxs Act had in view two 
distinct mcBaures of land xofotmo. Thos. are : - 

‘ * ’ then°ti*;°" r intereete 

then in existance in between the State and 
last rent paying individual, and 

’ qua^)t"v of" the „exi„un, 

quantity of different classes of land 

of the^suLlua^h acquisition 

to laL by paying compensation according 

The Idea »as to take poaeeeaion of surpaua landa above 
a oeiUng and to distribute the oaee to the landless. This 
codbrned ideas of land reforms, social justice and improvement 
rn agricultural production as it tended to decrease the number 
of Imdless agricultural labour replacing them by omer- 
cultivators. 

^ ^ prescribed under the W.B.E.A. Act, if 

simply stated, are as follows : - 


Trin irnpasi ti:in of ceilinn laws was preceded by a wholesale 
3;;. nt Gparation which was intended to show the actual 

pc :'i tion o land holding on the date, of vesting prescribed 
under Act* Successful implementation of the ceiling 

proviBions, therefore, depend on a correct preparation of 
the R*D*ls- Host unfortunately however, this very process of 
preparation of R*0*Rs was taken advantage of by the interested 
persons who through various methods succeeded in getting the 
records prepared in such a manner that only a fraction of the 
lands that ought to have vested, were actually available as 
surplus on the basis of the R*0*Rs* One of the methods adopted 
was to transfer lands to various persons including the members 
of ones own family. Thus it so happened that there were 
instances of persons of the same family holding lands upto 
the prescribed ceiling. Some times in 1967 a special drive 
was launched to locate all such lands which have escaped 
vesting 4 The drive was a success and would have been of the 
nature of spectacular success but for the large number of 
Civil Suits and High Court cases instituted by the parties 
which stalled the progress of the work and in many instances 
reversed the process of vesting* Uptil now the following 
areas have actually vested under the W* B*E.A*Act 5- 

-UPTO SE FTEHBER, 1975 


(a) 

Agricultural 1 ands 

... 9,50,062 

acres* 

(b) 

Non-Agri. lands 

... 5,26,073 


(c) 

.Forest 

... 9,63,647 

If 

(d) 

Others* 

... 20,555 

ft 


24, 69 , 1 37 acres* 


TOTAL ; 



A ne‘’i set of ceiling provisions catne into force under the 
B, L* R* Acty 1>'75. The principal change was that instead 
of taking an individual as an unit for holding the prescribed 
ceiling^ the family Wcos taken to be the unit and the entire 
areas held by the family came under the ceiling provisions. 

The other changes are about the ceilings regarding Orchards 
and Trusts end Endowments. It may be noted that the W.B.L.R* 
Act is concerned only with agricultural lands and as such 
Tank-Fisheries, Tea Gardens, Mills and factories do not come 
under its scope. 

The ceiling under the W. B. L. R* Act, stated briefly, 
is as follows 

(1) Family consisting of an adult unmarried 
person t 

2.50 hectares or 6-10 acres of 
irrigated lands, 

^ OR 

3.50 hectares or 0.65 acres of 
unirri gated lands* 

(2) "Family consisting of not more than 5 members ; 

5 hectares or 12.36 acres of 
irrigated lands , 

OR 

7 hectares or 17.30 acres of 
unirrigated lands . 

(3) Allowance for every additional member in 
excess of 5 ( upto 4 additional members ) : 

0.50 hectares or 1.24 acres of 
irrigated lands , 

OR 

0.70 hectares or 1.73 acres of 
non-irri gated la nds. 

iC4:ixxMa5xi!SBMm 
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( 4 } ^Liximum area retainable by a family irrespective 
of size ( 9 members and above ) : 

7 '.hectares-, or. ' 17* 30,. acres-, of 
'ir ri ga ted la nd s I : 

OR 

9*00 hectares or 24*22 acres of 
non-irrigated lands* 

(5) The lands held by a Private trust or endowiments 
will be deemed to be owned by beneficiaries for 
the purpose of ceiling provisions. In regard to 
public institutions or public trusts the maximum 
area allowed to be held is - 

7 hectares or 17.30 acres in 
irrigated lands 

OR 

, .9 . 80. .hectares or 24.22 acres o,.f 
non-irrigated lands* 

(6) There is no ceiling in respect of lands held in 
the hilly portions of the Darjeeling district. 

This special pravillege for the hilly areas was 
also allowed under the W. B.E.A. Act. 


The work of imposition of ceiling under the W.B.L.R.Act 
has just commenced and uptil now 42790 acres of agricultural 
lands have vested. 

The ceiling provisions had come in for a good deal 
of criticism not only from the interested parties who had a 
natural reason to object to this provision because of the 
personal loss that was effected to them , but also from many 
persons who objected to this on the grounds of theory of 
rural economics and agricultural improvement. It was argued 
that what the Government was doing would only increase the 
number of poor people and the Government had embarked on a 
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proj cj of distribution of poverty and not for distribution 
of wealth « It V'.?os also argued that for effeoting agricultural 
inprov .nisn t and agricultural output it was necessary to have 
n^ore f'^rrns of optimum size rather than numerous fragmented 
holdings w:-.ich cannot be expected to yield a good crop. Further 
it was argued that the per sons . to whom the lands were distributed 
wa'uld,, not , hav e . the^ means to .put the. .areas under cultivation# 

It was also argued that while there was no ceiling in the matter 
of holding wealth of other types such as urban property and capital 
whether fluid in the shape of cash or gold and other valuables, 
there was no reason to singleout land for an imposition of a 
ceiling on holding. 

I feel, it is worthwhile to quote below Wold 
Ladojinsky wrote on this issue : 

” The main argument against the ceiling rests 
on the anticipated increase in the number of 
small, uneconomic and inefficient holdings 
and the presumed ultimate decline in agricultural 
production# These fears are probably exaggerated 
mainly because most of the cultivated land of 
India is not in single blocks but in pieces 
scattered all over the lot# Perhaps more often 
than not a tenant or a share-^cropper recipient 
of a **surplus” plot of land is likely to 
cultivate the same land rather than add another 
holding. The established pattern of cultivation 
undergoes little change ; the vital change occurs 
only with the change in the kxkk title to the 
land. The real contention, however, is that small 
holdings are less productive than bigger ones# 

The successful productivity results of the small 
size farming in Japan and Taiwan following the 
implementation of the most drastic of ceilings 





tend to be discounted by opponents of such measures on the 
. ground, 'that .these countries are '^'different not,' com:par,abie. 
with India* In the circumstances, the harm Management 
Studies in India, beginning some 15 years ago, are a surer 
guide for- the purpose of this discussion* Their results 
can be summarised by saying that the gross output per acre 
is higher on the small farms and that productivity per 
acre decreases with size of holding. This is explained on 
the ground of the almost total dependence of the small 
farm on ^^family labour** compared with the cost of 
”wage .labour**, a controlling factor on large farms* If 
note isi also taken of the old adage that the psychological 
factor of ownership "turns sand into gold**, the validity 
of the conclusion cannot be disregarded* 

This notwithstanding, the farmer with an acre 
or two can be made viablia only if he, too, is supported 
by a network of governmental and other institutions 
disseminating technical knowledge and feeding the 
economics of scale with credit, other essential impats, 
price supports and^ marketting facilities* In other words, 
this presupposes a deliberate shift of a share of state 
investments in the direction of those who need them most. 

In that event, the argument that the new owners would find 
themselves without adequate capital to operate their farms 
would lose much of its force. If, on the other hand, they 
were to be faced with nothing more than the ceiling land, 
even a generous allocation of such land cannot be looked 
upon as the panacea it is supposed- to be. They might wind 
up with no land through the familiar cycle of borrowing 
ot usurious rates, mortgage and -foreclosure" . 
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What was forgotten is that a country *s wealth cannot 
be simply measured by the total national income nor by a 
simple average of national income* Two persons -- one having 
a monthly income of 5000/- rupees and the other having no 
income at all ‘would give the average income of two persons 
at Rs.25DO0- per month* It is only by improving the lot of 
the largest n;.irnber of men that a country real national 
wealth can be increased* A small number of big farms owned 
by □ fee’ persons who use Tractors and other modern gadgets 
and fetching therefore, a spectacular output while keeping 
a very large number of men as landless labourers or men 
without any occupation, is simply no satisfactory substitute 
for a vary large number of owner-*cultivators even though 
the total output of the latter may be much less. 

So long therefore, there is no industrial growth 
capable of absorbing the vast mass of rural people who 
have no occupation or skill other than agricultural, it is 
necessary that they should have as far as possible small 
plots lands which they can call their own and where they 
can work with dignity may be without affluence. 

As regards the singling out land for imposition of 
ceiling it mray be remembered that land is the gift of nature 
and justice demands that all human beings should have equal 
rights to this source of income just as to the air one 
breaths and the suns rays one enjoys* 

The success of the ceiling operation lies in seeking 
that the surplus areas are distributed to the correct people 
namely , - to the land less people who will cultivate the 
lands themselves* Most unfortunately there have been 
instances of surplus lands being allotted to the persons 
who are not eligible according to the teat laid above* 

This is, of course a defect of the procedure .and not gf 
the theory of ceiling rules. 




^ ;'T‘ wjiich,,. .hasv.a'vbaaring on the success of the 

COZ12. i[ an gs the jjrobleTn of making available to the small 

poor c- : n'::cc'ssnry oepit al„ at , a' low rate of interest for ' ' 

-..j.y-iGin.- th .-a..r lands. This is a gigantic problem and unless this 
p.;:::'r lOT!- sclvea the entire project of vesting and distribution 
, wo ujxl, .b‘o came ,c .fruitless exercise. There "have, been "cases.- where - the' 
poor cr-i-otteos had to sell out their lands turning themselves into 
icnclosG labourers once again. There have been also cases where the 
p:jox' landless allottees put them in the position of share-croppers 
by accepting loans at huge rate with terms and conditions adverse to 
their interest . 

The attention of all social workers and of the laovernment have 
bu;sn focused on this problem of late and efforts are being made by 
the Government to see that the Nationalised Banks open their branches 
in the rural areas and grant liberal loans to the small farmers. 

If the surplus lands could be correctly located and distributed 
to the proper persons and if credit facilities are easily made 
available to such persons and if the share-croppers are given all 
the protection and. if the rights granted to them under this statute 
are not allowed to remain merely ineffective printed phrases, the 
land reforms measures which practically stands on the sole pillar 
of ceiling provisions will be a success. In a way this will increase 
the purchasing capacity of the individuals and will give a philip 
to the industries producing consumer goods. 


It must be remembered that the land reforms by itself will 
not solve the problem of rural poverty. The quantity of land 
available for agriculture is fixed by nature. Intensive cultivation 
through improved methods also has its limits. The population is 
growing fast. The land reforms measures, should therefore, be 
complemented with industrial growth by setting up industries in 
the rural areas and by fostering the cottage industries. 


"THE EFFECTS OF LAND REFaRMS IN A VILLAGE IN THE SUWDARBANS" 
BY SHRI H. GHOSH, I.A.S. 

( a synopsis of the paper prepared in Jan. 1972 ). 


The village chosen for the study is Akshoynagar in 
P.S. Kakdwip, Its total population, according to 1971 Census, was 

3501 . The village is Within a ..ile^^ f^ is connected 

metalled road. The headquarters of the Block Development 
Offiee and the Land Reforms Circle Office and the Co-Operative Credit 

Society are located in the village. It is therefore, close to a urban 

centre but nonetheless it: is a typical Sundarban village. 

It is possible to find out a: pattern of size group of 
ownership holdings as it was just before the date of vesting under 
me west Bengal Estates Acquisition Act and also after the vestings 
wer- .-fleeted in accordance with the ceiling provisions of the 
West Bengal Estates Acquisition Act. T&ble I given below shows the 


position as it 

obtained before the date of 

vesting ♦ 




table - 

I. 







Size group of 
ownership hol- 
dings in acres. 

IMo . of 
Holdings. 

Percentage of 
the total No. 
of holding. 

Area owned 
in acres. 

Percentage of 
the total 
raiyati area. 

Below 

1 .00 - 2.50 

2.51 - 5.00 

5.01 - 7.50 

7.51 -10.00 

10.01- 15.00 

15.01- 20.00 

20.01- 25.00 
Above 25 

14,43 

2,73 

1 .10 

37 

7 

13 

3 

1 

3 

76.42 

1'4.44 

5.02 

1.94 

0.34 

0.67 

0.16 

0,05 

0.16 

557.24 

412.00 

360.71 

233.06 

60.75 

173.14 

52.05 

23.23 

03.00 

20.24 

20.92 

18.70 

11.01 

3.47 

0.77 

2.62 ■ 

1,10 

4.29 

total ; 

10,90 

100 

1972. 7B 

100 


2. Table II shows the effect of the vestings made under the 

West Bengal Estates Acquisition Act. 



TOTAL 


1077 


Size group of 
ownership hol- 
ding (in acres) 

No* of 
Holdings* 

Percentage of 
the total no* 

of holdings. 

Area owned 
in 

, acres* -- 

Percentage O' 
the total 
raiyati area. 

Below 1 

1442 

4 72.02 

556.53 

31.51 

1.00- 2.50 

273 , 

14.54 

412.80 

23.38 

2.51 - 5.00 

106 

5.65 . ' . 

338.81 

19.10 

5.01 - 7.50 

7.51 - 10.00 

26 

1.92 

203.56 

11.53 



0.22 

34.53 

1.96 

1 0.01 - 1 5.00 


0.64 

144.00 

Q.15 

IS. 01 - 20.00 

3 '/■ 

0.16 

49.60 

2.01 

20.01 - 25.00 

0 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

Above 25 

1-)e 

0.05 

26.22 

1.48 


100.00 


1766,04 


100.00 


~ morp^^th^n to find a land holding measuring 

more than 4 j acres after the imposition of ceilino A Civil 


3. The vestings naturally affected only persons holding 

areas above the limits prescribed under W.B.E.A.Act and left 
others untouched may be noted that Table II shows the position 
as if the lands vested had not been distributed. This is so 
because the R.O.Rs prepared at the time could not reflect the 
distribution of the vested lands. A comparison between 
Table I and II will show the impact of the W.B.E.A.Act and 
distribution of the lands in the village. It will be found 
that 0.37 percent of the land-owners of the village hold lands 
in excess of 15 acres and accounted for 0-09 percent of the 
total agricultural lands in the village prior to the 
implementation of the W.B.E.A.Act. If we ignore the lands held 
by a big land-owner who obtained a Civil Rule against the 
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vestings oi his lands, the position after the date 

of ves-cing is that 0.16 percent of the land owners held 
land over 1o acres and accounted for 2.01 percent of 
raiyati lands. 

3-1 . The average land holding of owners having lands 
in excess of 15 acres declined from 22.73 acres to 16.53 acres 
on implementetion of the W.B.E.A.Act. The differential 
L.etwe,.n « average land holding among the owners of lands 
below 25 acres and those of • lands above 15 acres has 
similarly declined from 1 : 40 to 1 ; 29 * 

4. A survey of the distribution of the vested lands was 
made to find out the impact of- the land r eforms measures and 
the pattern of the land holdings in the village. It may be 
noted here that while about H of the agricultural lands of 
the State vested in consequence of the W.B.E.A.Act, the 
area of the lands vested in this village is 10?5 of the total 
agricultural lands of the village. It may be claimed 
therefore that the implementation of the W.B.E.A.Act has 
been more or less successful in the village against the 
background of the baneral performance- in the State as a whole. 

^►.1. To ascertain the position resulting from the 
distribution of vested lands another survey was made by 
taking into account the mutation done in the tenants* 
ledgers by the J.L.R.Os and the new tenants or licenceea 
created on the vested lands. There was, at the time, 
a sizeable back-log of mutation cases. To that extent 
therefore, the position ascertained and given in the Table 
below, therefore, may bs somewhat different from the 
position. 

T able .... 



Size group of 
ownership hcl- 
dinrs in acres. 


Below 1 
1 .01 - 2.50 

2.51 - 5.00 

5.01 _ 7,50 

7.51 - 10.00 

10.01 - 15.00 

15.01 - 20.00 

20.01 - 25,00 
Above 25 


iVo. of 
holdings 


owned Percentage of 

one uo c ei Wo* in x x .» 

r.,4? X 1 .. in the total 

holdings. acres. raiyati area. 


1520 

205 

116 

33 

6 

7 

2 

0 

1 


77.00 
14.50 

5.82 

1.63 

34.00 

46.00 
0.11 
0.00 
0.06 


580,40 
429.77 
367.06 
193,11 
52.25 
03. 25 
33.90 
0.00 
26.22 


32.06 
24, 35 
20.70 
10.93 
2.95 
4.71 
1.92 
0.00 
1.50 


total : 


1970 


100 


1 766.04 


100 


years from the date of vesting 

dings oelow 1.00 acre have increased in number of 77 and 

have also gained in area while a certain number of these holdinos 

wxll jump to a higher acerage group if lands outside the village 

comprised in the holdino are +=.!.«„ ,*„ 4 . 

■'“'‘"f account. There is sufficient 

in ication that the position of genuine snail holdata has not 

deteriorated during the period. 

5.1. On the other side of the scale it is found that the 
holdings groups above 10 acres have ' decreased both in number and 
xn area. It is possible that some medium or big landholders 
apprehending further reduction of ceilings acquired lands in 
benami or transferred their lands to benamdars. 

5.2. The Government acquired 234.17 acres of land in 
Akshoynagar. 206.74 acres being agricultural and the remainder 
non-agricultural. It was reported by the , J. L. R. 0 . that at the 
lime of survey the State had taken possession of 77.40 acres of 
agricultural lands and 91.34 acres of non-agricultural lands. 



The^High Court restrained the State from taking possession of 
- 1.-1 3Cj.ea of agricultural lands and 5.3 3 acres of non-agricul- 
tural lands. At the time of the survey 75.03 acres of agricultural 
lands had been licenced out to 183 persons. Only 170 licencees 
were available for interrogation. * 

®-’*^a'"ination of t^ revealed that landless 

ugr^cu-tural labourers and landless share-croppers constituted 

total licencees. The remaining licencees owned 
lands upto 2 acres. It is clear that as a result of the distribution 
of lands as many as 04 earstwhile share-croppers had severed their 
ties with the landlords and were now cultivating lands on their own. 

5.5. It was found that a small percentage of licencees had 
other non-agricultural pursuits as small traders, petty service 
holders, carpenters, potters and two of them were Primary School 
Teachers. The average area of lands allotted to the licencees work 
out to 0.42 acres. The majority however, received lands measuring 
less than 0,33 acres, the minimum area fixed by the Board of 
Revenue, West Bengal. 

6.. Certain other factors bearing upon the condition of tte 
licencees and the prospects of their turning out as independent 
farmers were revealed from the survey. It was found that the 
Government had not so far drawn up any scheme to finance the 
cultivation of the vested lands by the licencees who naturally 
had no capital. Only a few licencees whoheld raiyati lands 
succeeded in getting loans from the Government offering their 
raiyati lands as security. These loans accounted for less than 
3% of the total borrowings of the licencees. Coverage of the 
Co-Operative Credit Society is not also encouraging. The Credit 
Societies are dominated by prosperous farmers who have a prejudice 
against these small newly created raiyats. The money lenders 
provide 90?^ of the total borrowings of the licencees, giving 
loans both in cash and in kind. The rate of interest varies from 
25% to 40^ per annum. Borrowings are made not only for cultivation 
but also for meeting the cost of basic necessities of life. 
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apparent that the land reforms measures 
cannot be successful through land reforms Adt only. The 
success depends on the availability of easy credit and 
assimilation of improved technique of cultivation. Given 
these pre-conditions the distribution of lands will serve 
as a catalyst for important social and economic changes 
in i-ho countryside. Otherwise the same forces which 
undercut the peasant proprietorship in the past will 

again throw them inexorably down the path of pauperisation 
and landlessness. 







£0°I!=£i^5-gL _5HARE CROPPERS IN WEST BENGAL 

- M. M. K. SARDAWA. 


Th‘- system of cultivatioh known as share cropping 
has been prevalent in our country since the time of the 
Aryans and it has persisted till to-day traversing through 
the different successive sets of administration in the 
long course of history. 

2. Normally, the King was entitled to one-fourth of 

the produce of land. The landlord, in his turn, used to 
g'Pt half of the produce from the share cropper. Out of the 
half-share received by the landlord, he used to pass on 
to the King the latter's share. Thus, the ratio in which 
the produce used to be shared by the king, the landlord 
and the share cropper was 1/4 ; 1/4 : 1/4 . The actual 
cultivator of land was, therefore, the biggest beneficiary 
in respect of the parcel of land cultivated by him. 

However, the tide turned when, under the system 
introduced by Todar Mai, the Mughals encouraged the 
collection of the King's share in cash. The amount of 
revenue to be paid to the paramount power was subsequently 
fixed in perpetuity. The price of crops kept on increasing 
and consequently the money value pf „th.e share of the crop 
delivered by the share cropper to his landlord kept on 
mounting. At present, in West Bengal the rent per acre of 
good class of agricultural land is Rs.9.00 . The average 
yield of such land is 30 maunds of paddy per acre and the 
pric'-.' of one maund of paddy is roughly Rs.40.0Q . Thus, 

:he monoy value of half the produce ( paddy) of one acre 
a' --ivcn by the share cropper to the owner of the land 

..'ou ..-'.Iv' Is .'''00.00, whereas, the owner of the land pays 
rrsa-rcnt cf Rs. .'.00 only for the same; land to the Govt. 



Offence of termination of Barga cultivation in 
contravention of the provisions of the Act has been 
made a cognisable offence, punishable with fine and 
imprisonment. 


It sh:-:;. 'Id be borne in mind that the rising costs of inputs 
neutralise the seeming benefit or profit of the share 
crop[?ej' but tne owners of the iand reaps the rich harvest 
without in\/ 0 sting anything for it. 

Thus, the system introduced by the Mughals had a 
built-in damaging potential for the share croppers and the 
Govt, alike though, perhaps, unintended and unforeseen at 
the time of its introduction. However, the system has 
fossilized over the years. The system of Barga cultivation 
as share cropping is known in West Bengal, has continued. 

5« The share croppers (Bargadars ) enjoyed practically 
no guarantees under the various statutes before the 
passing of the West Bengal Land Reforms Act, 1955. The 
provisions for the Bargadars in the said Act are mainly 
the se i 

(i) The right of a Bargadar to cultivate a land has 
been made hereditary. 

(ii) Provision has been made fixing the proportion in 
which the produce of the land is to be divided 
between the Bargadar and the owner of the land, 
as follows 

(a) 50 2 50 in cases in which plough, Cattle, 
manure and seeds are supplied by the 
owner of the land ; 

(b) 75 : 25 in all other cases. 

(iii) Prohibition of termination of Barga cultivation 

except on specified approved grounds and on orders 
of competent authority. 





(v) A receipt is to be given by the owner of the 

land to the Bargadar for the share of the produce 

recBxved by ths formBr • 

^ plain reading, the above provisions of the Act 
appear to be very exhaustive and, indeed, they are. But the 
rights, guarantees and protections enshrined in these 
provisions founder on the rock of .the legal system and 

procedure through which their enforcement has to be made. ; 

For, our entire legal system is based on the Anglo Saxon ‘ 

wystem of Jurisprudence which requires everything to be 

proved in a court of law on the principle of natural justice. b 

ihus, IT the owner of the land terminates illegally and x 

at his will, the cultivation of his land by the Bargadar, then, j, 

It has to be proved in a court of law by the aggrieved party | 

being the Bargadar that - | 

Ci) he was a Bargadar in respect of the land in f 

question, and, ‘ ?! 

(ii) his cultivation has bssn tarminatsd in > 

contravention of the provisions of the Act* > 

This is something which the Bargadar can hardly be expected 

to be able to do. The owner of the land will simply tire 'f 

him out into surrender and submission. It has been shown • 

by B* K. oarkar through his extensive cases studies in I 

the district of Bankura that in a legal battle with the 

Jotedar, the Bargadar stands no chance of success as the 

fight is as between a giant and a toddler. Unless the Bargadar 

can be made economically stronger, if not independent, 

the l.gal props, such as these, however exhaustive, can only v 

mean to him empty sound and fury signifying nothing* ^ 

■' % 
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7. In any scheme that may be devised for helping the 

dargadars, the first pre-requisite is to identify the 
Bargadars, that is, to bring their names on the record-of- 
rights. It is a matter of practical experience with the 
vro..,sing in the field that it is a Herculean task to record 
the names of the Bargadars. Because of their poverty, 
indebtedness and economic dependance on Jotedars and fear 
of official machineries, the Bargadars fight shy of getting 
their names recorded. They d»ddo not want to displease and incur 
the wrath of thu Jotedars on whom they depend for their very 
sustenance and they do not also trust the migratory officer for 
giving them protection, 

will or urge among the Bargadars to unite for 
securing and protecting their rights is hopelessly lacking. 
Firstly, they are spread over vast areas and,- secondly, 
the political parties, who can organise and lead them, have 
failed in or refrained from playing their proper role in 
this context in right earnest. There are certain restraining 
factors in the situation. Village politics is even now 
deominated by the affluent classes and the Jotedar who own 
the major portion of agricultural lands. Thus , what is 
needed, if the benefits and guarantees provided for the 
Bargadars in the Act are to fructify in their lives, is 
that they are to be made economically independent and 
organisationally united and strong * 

Over the last few years there has been positive 
new, bold and radical thinking in the direction of extending 
institutional finance to the marginal fasrimers including the 
Bargadars. Some of the nationalised Commercial Banks have 
set aside traditional principles of banking and entered the 
field of agricultural finance with definite programmes and 
lines of action and started giving small loans to the 
Bargadars among others. Uptil now, they have only touched 
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touched the fringe of the problem. But I want to utter a 
word of caution, as elaborately dealt with in my earlier 
paper "Bank Financing of Share Croppers", that the policy 
of givxnn Bank finance to the Bargadars should not be 
canfined to meeting their needs for agricultural operations 
only. The Banks should cater to their other needs also by 
giving them consumption loans and loans for social 
purposes, if their dependence on the Jmtedars and village 
r-'ahRjans is to be ended. The Bank officials should approach 
tho ;Jargadars and not the other way round-Half-hearted 
loan policies would benefit again the Jotedars and the 
ajnns only at the cost of the Banks, tarnishing,: in the 
process, the Bargadars as bad risks. Once the economic 
hold of the Jotedars on the Bargadars is demonstrably 
shaken, the neighbouring Bargadars would fall in line and 
take the path leading to the Banks and soell the ranks of 
thair farmer clientols. 

long run. Bank financing of Bargadars, 
if successful, is going to stabilise the relationship 
faetwEL-n the Bargadar and the Jotedar and do nothing more 
for the tiller. The results of improved cultivation through 
Bank loans will help increase the share and profit of 
"the absentee Jotedar all the more. But the sists stabilisation 
of the said relationship is, nevertheless, desirable, if not 
in itself, as an intermediate stage towards further 
development. 

^ very anomalous and disturbing factor working 
against the Bargadar in the matter of recording his name 
as Such is that the Jotedar can arranve cultivation of his 
lands by hired labour, such cultivation being recognised by 
the Act as one form of personal cultivation. Not many of 
the big Joteda s take recoinrse to this form of cultivation 
but, nevertheless, they take this plea . As things stand 



V:i’.ion of its owner. The Act should be amendsd 


a raiyat owning more than five acres of 


to prove that the land is under his personal cultivation 


forms* These returns should be thoroughly scrutinised 
in the light of wages payoble to agricultural labourers 


at the rates prescribed by Minimum Wages laws for 
agricultural labour and in the light of other relevant 


costs and yield per acre fixed for the area by the 
Agricultural Department. If necessaryj the return filed 


is sioner of Agricultural 


Income Tax may be consulted. If such 


position that the raiyat is losing financially by 


eping tne land allegedly under his personal cultivation 


urn or the fact that the land is actually under 



under Barga cultivation. There should be suitable penal 
prevision in the statute for forfeiting such holdings 

by the Government if the presumption is confirmed by 
evidence , 


A point, which is not now-a-days projected 
forcefully is that the share of the produce deliverable 
by the Bargadar to the owner of the land may be commuted 

into Cash payment. Such commutation is not to be made 
at market value of the average produce of the land but 
may be expressed in terms of a multiple of the cash 
rent paid by the owner of the land to the Govt. For 
example, 10 times the rent paid by the owner of the land 
would, in my opinion, be a fair rate of Commutation. . ’ 
Even then, a Bargadar cultivating one acre of land would 
be paying to the owner of the land Rs. 90.00 as against 
the share of the produce worth Rs.fiOO. 00 which he 
delivers now to the owner. The Act should be mst amended 
making provision for such commutation. 
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fS5IkL M5_.DF AGRICUl TIIR aL WDR KFRg 

by J. V. R. praSADA RAO . 


means or the ""no^er ^ haven't the 

power to demonstrate". ( Metiru ) . 


in rural will break stagnation 

Tu .L > must be sustained by ^Dressu-rp -F-rnm i 

That pressure will not be extended until +h below' 

people feel that thinno av-o k • ihe masses of 

faecpuse nennia +k 9 are changing and that they change 
becouso psople themselves are determined to change them"! 

( Gunnar Myrdal )* 


The Planning Commission has recently become 
interested in finding out the reasons for certain 
peculiarities in the census figures relating to agricultural 
workers in some West Bengal districts. The census figures 
for 1151 and 1971 show a very sharp increase inlhe number 
of agricultural labourers in the districts of Darjeeling. 
Jalpaiguri, Cooch Behar and Malda. The percentage of 
increase in these districts varies from 150?^ in Malda to 
nearly 300% in Darjeeling. The State average increase 
( 02%) may appear less in comparison with these four 
districts, but is itself quits high in absolute terms. 

Such high percentages of increase cannot be explained by 
the general population increase or the more broad based 
definition of 'agricultural workers' in the 1971 census. 

It is interesting to note that within the same decade the 
number of cultivators in West Bengal has reported a fall 
from 44.59 lakhs to 39.55 lakhs. There are thus 02 
agricultural workers for every hundred cultivators in 
West Bengal. An interesting coincidence is that in 
Maharastra also the ratio is exactly the same according ' 
to the census figures. The reason for- this skewed nature 
of figures is the gradual alienation of small and marginal 



.-.nr, ;or.rginal farmers from land, thus swelling the ranks of 
lc.,:i.,j.c ss agricultural workers. What is more disturbing 
is that this alienation has taken place in a decade when 
land roforms and distribution of land to landless persons 
have been taken up as priority programmes. According to 
v-hc L.and Utilization and Land Reforms Deptt. of the 
Government of West Bengal, a total area of 5,69,000 acres 
of Govt, vested land has become available for distribution 
out of which an area of 4,60,000 acres has been settled 
on permanent raiyati status and annual licenses have 
been issued to 6,30,000 landless agricultural workers 
rn West Bengal. The proportion of agricultural labourers 
who constitute the largest single workgroup among the 
various sectors of employment in West Bengal has actually 
registered an increase between 1961 and 1971, indicating 
that instead of surplus manpower being siphoned away from 
agriculture to the other sectors of the economy, dependence 
on agriculture had actually increased. The hard fact is, 
therefore, that Governmental efforts could not prevent 
a large chunk of the rural population from getting 
alienated from land and thus becoming further impoverished. 

The conditions of life of an average agricultural 
worker are by now well_ known from the series of surveys 
undertaken by official and non-official agencies in 
West Bengal and outside. The Labour Directorate of the 
Govt, of West Bengal has undertaken one such survey in 
5 districts of West Bengal in 1973 and 1974. The following 
table gives in a nutshell the findings of the surgey.^ 



ge .Average 
f earnings 
ng per 
s working 
9 day per 
earner (fe.) 


Satutory Average Percentage 

M.W. earnings of earning 

per mem- with ref. t 

ber of the f\lational 

family cal— Psr Capitg 

culated on Income of 

365 days in the 687^60 

an year. {72-73> 


Earnings p. 
members of 
the family 
falling be 
pove:5ty li 
in (^). 


.rbhum 


Madia 


Jalpai 4.26 
guri . 


Maid a 


oetween column 4 and 5 shows the gulf of 
difference that exiits between the intentions of the Governi 
and the reality. An average agricultural worker in West Ben. 
has go three to four dependents to support, cannot get work 
more than 170 days in an year and his earnings distributed £ 
the members of his family over a period one year amount to 
a mere 37 parse per day. Even for a purely biological existe 
these earnings come nowwhere near the basic minimum. For a m 

part of the year the worker and his family have to depend up 
the landlord for survival. 


ne V 





durxng tha harvest. As a result, during the harvest hardly any 
surplus comes back to the contract labour. His indebtedness 
xn paddy together with the interest thereon of one year is 
carried forward to the next year and he is, left with no choice 
but to renew his contract with the same landlord unless, of 
the landlord gets someone else at a cheaper rate. In 
ti,a^ ^vunt he has to repay the debt in cash by working as 
casual elsewhere or the debt burden continues to grow. 

Some time he discharges his debt obligation by working without 
any wages during the off season. His grown-up children are 
often employed by the land owners as cow boys without 
remuneration. Woman-folk of the family are also employed as 

aaraiastic servants and that too without any wages 

Inspite of the services of the entire family, only the 
xni..arest is remitted but the principal continues and the 
family also continues to be in bondage to the creditor till 
the principal is repaid.^" The principal is never repaid and 
is carried as an heriditary obligation. Indebtedness is thus 
transferred from the father to the son to the grand-son and 
oo on. This factor coupled with abundance of labour in the 
rural areas depresses the level of wages to an insignificantly 
low level as is evident in Colmn,4 of the above report. 

Tnis IS the life style of an agricultural worker in 
West Bengal. His counterparts in other States in India are 
no better. In a much broader perspective, there are 400 million 
such people concentrated in Asian countries especially India, 
Indanesia, Bangladesh and Pakistan whose annual income per 
head is below .Rs.50, which is defined as "absolute poverty". 3 
Along with the landless labourers, the other groups which find 
a place in this definition of 'rural poor* are the small 
and marginal farmers, tenants and share croppers who try hard 
to eke out a meager living from little patches of land and 
who are by no means better off than the m rural wage earners, 
and rural artisans. 


:v 
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Such absysmal poverty oh such a large scale cannot be 
overcome by any piecemeal application of a series of welfare 
measures on behrolf of various groups. For example let us take 
the case of two such measures (i) land reforms (ii) green 
revolution. 

Land Reforms a^re readily advocated as the solution 
to the removal of poverty among the landless labourers* 
According to the figures of the L*U.&. R. L* S. L.R.Deptt. 
a total area of 5.09 lakhs acres of Govt, vested land is 
available for distribution to landless, whose number is 
earnly 32 lakhs. The per capita availability of land does 
not therefore constitute an economic holding . When such a 
small piece of land is allotted to a landless agricultural 
workeris without any other supporting measures, there is 
every likelihood of his selling out or mortgaging the land 
to his landlord or money lender as a part of his mounting 
debt. Land Recf^rms , while facilitating a fair distribution 
of ownership of l-^nd cannot by itself be the ultimate 
solution to the problems of landless labourers. 

The advocates of green revolution feel that higher 
growth rate in production brings in its wake higher earnings 
for the wage earners. They point out to Punjab and Haryana 
where the 'agricultural worker gets a higher rate of wage 
which is attributed to the green revolution. Empirical 
studies in these areas have however shown that the growth 
rates of production rose much more than growth rates of 

real wages suggesting that the labourers received only 

4. 

a small shore of the gains. * It has also been observed 
that any given increase in Irrigation and cropping 
intensity is likely to raise agricultural wages more in an . 
area with o smaller proportion of rural labour force 



dt-p„i, on v.age employment than in an area where vast masses 
of „iny peasants and the landless flood the market, and the 
ncn-agricultural sector is too smali to absorb much of it. ^ 
Unfortunately, the latter represents the actual position in 
u nio^or part of our rural areas. The impact of new agricultural 
tcchnolog/ on agricultural wage rotes and employment has been 
studied in some lADP districts and it was found out that the 
daily real agricultural wage rates declined over the period 
1962-63 to 67-60 in many of the lADP districts.^ It is, 
therefore, doubtful whether increased rates of production 
pushes the agricultural wage rates upwards. It could only lead 
to a higher hired labour employment., which does not produce 
any significant effect in the highly surplus 'rural labour 
market * ' . ■ . . ■ ■■ 

It is in this context that I would like to emphasize 
the need to have a comprehensive overall policy of rural 
development where the target groups and the problems areas in 
which correct strategy has to be adopted are properly 
identified. The trorget groups are the rural poor classified as 
a) landless labourers (b) small and marginal farmers and 
(c) rural artisans* The common characteristics of these 
groups are ; 

i) Re-current and disguised unemployment during the 
major part of the year • 

ii) Low wages below the subsistence level during the 
work period, and the consequent economic dependence 
on the landlords and money-lenders during the lean 
period leading to indebtedness. 

iii) Lack of or ganizational support in the form of unions 
etc. 


iv) Illiteracy and social backwardness. 
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in iriconF^©0 ^ .of , •’fch© ruiral pcjoit ihicougl^ 


i) The attack on the unemployment problem can be 
!-v □ ma&sive rural employment programme. These programme by 
mking possible sustained demands for large masses of unskilled 
rural labour provide one of the best answers for a simultaneous 
solutron to the problems of rural employment, income 
distribution, and growth. China has achieved impressive results 
by utilizing the surplus labour to build an extensive 
agricultural infrastructure. During slack seasons they have 
used their surplus man power in labour intensive public works 
programme like irrigation, canals, wells, small dams, drainage 
system, afforestation and soil conservation works. The FAD 
estimates that 25,000 million mandays of labour are being 

expended in China annually on these works during the slack 
season* 

In India, the Crash Schmms for Rural Employment is the £xx 3 t* 
first effort towards a massive rural workers programme. This 
followed by the Drought Prone Area Programme for generating 
employment in 54 chronically drought prone areas. There is still 
great scope to create infrastructural. facilities like development 
of our irrigation, rural roads, school buildings, water supply 
health centres etc. through labour intensive methods. In all 
these cases there is need for better integration of these 
programmes into an overall strategy. 

Two important conditions should however be fulfilled 
in these programmes to promote both equity end economic growth. 

1 ) They should not be merely employment generating 
but should create fixed assets in the rural areas useful to 
the community. 

2) Availability of essential consumer goods through 
and efficient public distribution system at cheapter rates 
should be ensured to meet the increase in their demand. 

consequent 

this - a,dditi6,pai , ©iu’|: 
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Without going into a detailed discussion about the ‘ 
success of these special rural works programmes in creating 
rural amploymont I would list out certain features of these 
programme which need corrective measures for greater 
effectiveness. 

1) There is always a sudden rush of expenditure at the 
-d of the financial year, giving a «PWD type* appearance to 
these programmes. The programme operation intensity should 
be adjusted to meet the seasonal agricultural demands. 

) The target groups are not always kept in view while 
designing the detailed programmes. With the result that 
after execution of the programmes the assets created are 
not of particular use to the beneficiaries. There is 
inadequate post project maintenance arrangements. 

3) The powers end responsibiiities particularly on the 
financial side of the authorities at the district level 
should be increased to encourage initiative and drive and 
to allow for a certain degree of autonomy and «4 k«1x flexibility 
in achieving the national objectives. 

LOW WAGES . 

Barring the organised sector, the degree of increase 
in wage rates for the work force over the years since 
independence is practically negligible. But nowhere the 
increase is so insignificant as in the case of agricultural 
workers. The indices of real wage rates of Male Field Labour 
published by the Director of Economics and Statistics. 

Ministry of Food and Agriculture, show a declining trend 
oftar 1961-62. The index which was at 109 in 1961-62 has 
fallen to 90 in 66-67 and slightly increased to 96 in 71-72. 
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MU. Bquai even to the reference 

the index is 100 . Even the statutory 

the Govt, under the Minimum WagesAct, 

to those for other unskilled workers 

which varied from Rs i An -i-n Ro -t n-r . 

. Rs. 1.07 par day for male adul 

i were revised and fixed at 3.Q3 to 3 

per day m 1960. For the first time in 1974 the wage rates 

have been revised taking the needS factor into considerati, 

The notable departures from the normal pattern of 
fixation and revision of minimum wages are i) for the firs^ 
concept of need based wage has been sirT'or,+ <=^ i 


period 1956-57 when 

wage rates fixed by 
are quite low comparei 
in urban areas# The 


While it is conceded that in their present condition 
the landless agricultural workers are not in a position to 
avail the benefits of these statutory measures, there is q 
great need fox increased governmental effort to effectiveli 
follow up the intentions expressed in the minimum wages 
notifications. The Govt, of West Bengal is trying to come 
to grips with the problem by evolving a suitable machinery 
for implementation of these measures. The Government is 
going to appoint one Minimum Wage Inspector for each 
development block with adequate supervisoty officers at 
the higher level. The Inspectors also function as conciliat. 
officers. An Agricultural Workers Bill is also under 
preparation which if enacted will confer the following 
benefits for. the Agricultural' WnT^k»r.o. ■ 



Security of employment 
Settlement of anricL/lt. 


living conditions 


ion o 


ror the first time an effort will ho ^ 

i-TTort wall be made under its 

provisions to maintain a ragistst of agricultural vorkars at 

tho Block level „Hiot „ill 

Of un-e„pl„ymant in the rural area, of West Bengal. 

Another important measure adopted by the Govt, is tha 
oaasiho of the West Bengal Belief of Bur.l Indebtedneas 
.Xdinence ,975. This ordinance not only provides for debt 
elrsf by the prescribed authority of the Govt, op an applioat, 
y the debor, but also imoosea a i='pi i •; ■-.n, ,-., 4 . 


^ rural poor, especially 

indebted not that debts have been 
have been repudiated wholesale. Wh: 
us at this stage to give a precise 
of loss to the money lenders we car 
into several lakhs. According to th 
of India ( Lead Bank in the distric 
volume of business transacted by mo 

40 to 50 lakhs of rupees 

Act which annuls all debts owed by ; 
Tribes and certain backward classes 
in rallying the peasantrv. " 
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. Therefore ^ , given, „ the' 'organisational , su pport# the 
oea^ants and agricultural yorkers oan take the help of such 
Debt F\'elief measures of the Govt* , to redeem themselves from 
this economic obligation foisted upon them by unscrupulous 
landlor'd's ...and .'money . lenders'.' ' 

RURAL WORKERS > ORGANISATION S s " 

The Dhanbad Report mentioned above attributes the 
remarkable success achieved by the rural poor in that are 
to the organisational support provided by a local political 
party enjoying the confidence of the tribal population. The 
need for effective organisational support for any effort on 
the part of the rural poor to derive the benefits of 
socialistic legislation can hardly be o ver-emphasized. 

In India, the prominent organisations of agricultural 
workers and small peasants are the two All India Kisan Sabhas 
affiliated to the Communist Party of India and CPI(M) and the 
Indian National Rural Labour Federation affiliated to the 
INTUC. There are other smaller organisations but their 
influence is more or less localised to a particular area 
or State. But the total figure of membership of different 
organisations claimed and estimated will be around 3.07 million. 
This is slightly less than 5 % of the estimated number of the 

poor peasantry and agricultural workers# This shows how weak 

' ' 8 

is the organisation of the rural poor in India# In V/est Bengal, 
only 12 Unions got themselves registered with Registrar of 
Trade Unions under the Trade Union Act, whose total membership 
does not exceed 1000# 
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Thsre can be various obstacles which impede the growth 
of the rural workers organis ations. The fact that the workers 
are geographically scattered, the high percentage of 
illiteracy, a passive attitude towards the existing rural 
structures, and in some cases, the continuing importance 
of the sense of belonging to traditional groups (Castes & 
tribes etc. ) as well as financial difficulties# V-ifhere these 
difficulties might otherwise be overcome, the opposition of 
the dominant rural classes, and the unfavourable political 
climate sometimes succeed in preventing the creation of rural 
unions or in undermining their work indefinitely. An 
important landmark in the history of rural workers 
organisations is the convention adopted at the 60th session 
of ILO this year urging upon the member countries to promote 
organisations of rural poor. The operative portion of the 
convention is given in Appendix I. 

There is thus a greater realization of the need for 
rural workers organizations at the international level. At 
the national level also, there is no lack of political will 
at the policy making level. But ifche intentions of the 
political leaders at the national level are not translated 
into action oriented programmes at the grass roots level. 

The programme of going back to the villages launched by some 
political parties have not provided much successful. There 
is not much evidence of the Trade Union Wings of the different 
political parties who have expended and consolidated their 
influences in the urban areas, doing the same in the country- 
side. Expressing his disappointment at the stagnation in 
their activities, the General Secretary of the Bharatiya 
Khet Maj door Union (CPI) in his report to the third 
conference at Tenali, Andhra Pradesh in 1974 states the 
main reasons for this as i) shortage of cadres , ii) lack 
of finance. ^How to build up such cadres is still an enigma 
for the seasoned trade union leaders ef different political 
affliations* ‘ .. 
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Ons important constraint towards building up such 
organizations^ is the stratification of our rural society 
according to caste and religion. It is a common feature of 
our rural areas that the landlords, moneylenders and other 

economically advanced classes usually belong to the upper 

■ ■ ■ 

castes and the share croppers, the landless agricultural 
workers belong to the low castes like Harijans, tribals etc. 
These lower caste Hindus are traditionally oppressed and 
segregated through practices like unt ouchability and are 
unable to organise themselves against the dominant castes* 

The attitude of the Government Officials and police at the 
lower levels of administration, is also sometimes coloured 
by these caste consideration as a majority of them again 
belong to these upper castes. 

The National Labour Institute, Mew Delhi, has recently 
taken upon itself the task of r organising training 
programmes for the rural Km labour leaders. The^ Camps which 
were held in 4 States till now, including West Bengal have 
generated great enthusiasm among the rural organisors. 

Vi/ith greater participation from the rural poor and effective 
follow-up measures after the training, a nucleus of labour 
organisers can be created in the rural areas. But no agrarian 
movement can be neutral in its nature. Such effort's at 
training b\/ political parties and their affiliated trade 
unions are likely to promote rural workers organisations to 
a greater extent. 

ADU LT literacy PR : 

Barring the State of Kerala where rural literacy is 

^he average literacy in our rural areas is 23.60^. 

:n Kerala recent studies have revealed that the high 
pcrconroga literacy hod' indeed a significant effect on 
tru. r:rnwt!'i or rural workers organisations and the economic 
uplift mont the rural poor. Unfortunately, adult literacy 



adult literacy programmes particularly for the rural poor do 
not find an important place in our education policy* Even the 
limited programmes which are undertaken are on the conventional 
education pattern, and do not impart any social education which 
makes the people conscious of their present condition and make 
them action oriented to change it for better. 

As an example, we can cite the adult literacy programmes 
in Went B engal. The 950 adult education centres for men and 
wcrnen run by the Government impart an education which will make 
the adults simply read and write. The curriculam does not 
provide any scope for understanding their socio economic status, 
and the reasons for their, poverty and unemployment. Even the 
funcdtional lite.-^acy progrrammes* started by the Government of 
India in some districts in West Bengal aim at imparting certain 
pro 'Sessional skills to the agricultural workers which may be 
useful in their work, but do not take into consideration the 
need to make them aware of the reasons for their poverty and 
exploitation. 

The epoch making experiiment s of Paulo Freire with the 
peasants of Latin America, while he was Secretary of Education 
and G.-n-iral Co-ordination of the Motional Plan of Adult Literacy 
in Brazil, threw a totally new light on the methodology of 
adult education. According to Freire "Learning is not a matter 
of memorizing and repeating given words, syllablds and phrases 
but rather of reflecting critically on the process of reading 
and writing itself and on the profound significance of 
language". His fundanental thesis is that there is no neutral 
education. It is either for demestication or for freedom. 

Paulo Freire himself meets the criticism of the utopian 
nature of this pedagogy by saying that it is utopian not 
in the sense that it is unrealizable but in that a 
denunciation of a dehumanizing reality and the annunciation 
of a possible more human one esre, united in a single perspective. 
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{he Veica of Paula Fraire parhaps is also addressed to the 
millions of the rural poor in this country who are illiterate 
and are living in a ^culture^^^^^^^ 

3EGAR AND OT H ER FO RMS OF FOR GEj3 _U : 

Our political fathers, while drafting the Constitution 
thought that any form of forced labour is a slavish practice 
and prohibited it under Article 23 of the Constitution* The 
article reads ^’Traffic in human beings and bagar and other 
similar forms of forced labour are prohibited and any 
contravention of this provision shall he an offence 
punishable in accordance with law*” It has since then been 
taken for granted that farced labour is non-existant in 
Ind:f.a* 

But the reports of the Commissioner for Scheduled 
Castes and Scheduled Tribes speak of a different picture 
altogether. Since 1951, the Commissioner is regularly bringing 
out reports pointing out the existence of ’Begar^ and other 
forms of forced labour in a number of States* The report for 
1971-72 and 72-73 describes this in-human practice as follows 

^^The prominent feature of the system is that a man 
pledges his person or sometimes a member of his family 
against a loan. The pledger or his nominee is released 
only on its discharge* Until then the man himself or the 
member of the family is required to work for his creditor 
against his daily meals *••* The relationship lasts for 
months and sometimes years, occasionally for an entire 
life time and not infrequently follows the male heir.” 


We thus find that there is a sub-stratum in our society 
for whom basic human rights guaranteed under the law of the 
land are denied* They are the poorest of the poor* According 
to the Commissioner this practice is still existing in States 
like Andhra Pradesh, Bihar, Gujarat, Kar4iataka, Kerala, P* 
Maharastra, Orissa, Rajasthan, Tamilnadu and U. P. But what i 
surprising is the reluctance of some of the- State Governments 
to admit the existence of such practice and to adopt measures 
to prohibit it. Thanks to the 20 point programme announced by 
the Prime Minister in which j^abolition of bonded labour in 
included as one of items, some of these States are now coming 
forward with legislative measures to prohibit the practice 
of bonded labour* This is a clear example of the lack of 
political will at the regional and local levels to come to 
grip with the problems of rural poor* 

Mere enactment of legislations prohibiting the practice 
will bring no relief to the bonded labour* Vigorous follow-up 
measures like redemption of their debts to free them from 
the clutche 3 of landlords and money-ienders, severe 
punishment to people indulging in such practices, allotment 
of cultivable land, enforcement of minimum wages, should be 
taken to enable them to assert their rights as free citizens 
of the country* 

The problem of mass poverty in our rural areas is thus 
a chronic and deep rooted one. Agricultural workers together 
with sharecroppers and small farmers and rural artisans 
account for the majority of rural poor* No piecemeal 
aoplication of any one of the measures discussed above on 
haholf cf various groups will solve the problem* The need 
io "o . an cvor all strategy of rural development - 
v':ioh ahauld (1) gurranteo productive employment to the 
r'.;rii poor by (a) distribution of cultivable land and 
provision ci' agricultural inputs (b) execution of massive 
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(b) execution of m^issive rural works programmes, and (2) 
remove their social backwardness by (a) vigorous adult 
literacy programmes which should make them conscious of 
their existential reality and the need to change and (b) 
promoting rural workers organisations which for the 
rallying ground for the rural poor to unite and wage a 
struggle for economic and social justice guarconteed to them 
under our Constitution. 
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APPENDIX - I. 

RUR AL WORKERS^ORG Ai-ilSATIONS COMV ENTIQM, 197 5. 
ARTICLE - I 

This convention .applies to all types of 
of rural workers, including organisations not 
recreseotativo of rural workers* 

^ ^ i ■■■■ 

1. For the purposes of this Convention, the term 
’irural wnrkers^^ means any person engaged in agriculture, 
handicrafts or a related occupation in a rural area, 
vjhethor as a wage earner or, subject to the provisions of 
paragraph 2 of this Article, as a self-employed person such 
as a tenant, sharecropper or small owner occupier. 

2. This Convontion applies only to those tenants, 
share-croppers or small owner-occupiers who derive their 
main income from agriculture, who '-'ork the land themselves; 
with the he^P only of their family or with the help of 
occasional outside labour and who do not - 

(a) permanently employ workers, or 

(b) employ a substantial number of seasonal 
workers ; or 

(c) hove any land cultivated by sharecroppers 
or tenants. 

^ARTI^^ 

1. All categories of rural workers, whether they 
are wage employed, shall have the right to establish and, 
subject only to the rules of the organisation concerned, 
to join organisations of their own choosing without 
previous nut horisat ion . ■ 


organisations 
restricted to 



2 . 


Ths principles of freedom of association 
fully respected ; rural workers* organisations shall be 
independent and voluntary in character and shall remain 
free from all interference, coercion or repression. 

The acquisition of legal personality by 
organisations of rural workers shall not be made subject 
to conditions of such a character as to restrict the 
application of the provisions of the preceding paragraphs 
of tnis Article * 

In exercising the rights provided for in this 
Article rural workers and their respective or ganisations ^ 
like othor persons or organised collectivities, shall 
respect the law of the land* 

5 • The law of the land shall not be such as to 

improir, nor shall it be so applied as to impair, the 
guarantees provided for in this Articled 

ARTI C: l.E 4 . 

It shall be an. ob je ctive of national policy 
concerning rural development to facilitate the 
establishment and growth, on a voluntary basis, of 
strong and independent organisations of rural wsascxkiSXSBr 
workers, without discrimination as defined in the 
Discrimination { Employment and Occupation) Convention, 
1950, in economic and social development and in the 
benefits resulting therefrom. 



ARTICLE 


^ - In ordBr to e nable organisations of rural 

workers to play their role in economic and social 
development, each Member which ratifies this Convention 
shall adopt and carry out a policy of active encouragement 
to these organisations, particularly with a view to 
eliminating obstacles to their establishment, their 
growth and the pursuit of their lawful activities, as well 
as such legislative and administrative discrimination 
□gainst rural workers* organisations and their members 
as may exist, 

2, Each Member which ratifies this Convention 

shall ensure that national laws or regulations do not , 
given the special circumstances of the rural sector, 
inhibit the establishment and growth of rural workers* 
organisations, 

ARTICLE ^ 6. 

Steps shall be token to promote the widest 
possible understanding of the need to further the 
development of rural workers* organisations and of 

contribution they can make to improving employment 
■ ■•’onrtunities and general conditions of work and 
lif- in rural areas as well as to increasing the 
not:..r“ol incomo and achioving a better distribution 
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Of late, stringent measures have been taken^ with 
satisfactory results, against smugglers and tax evaders, who 
tended to hold the national economy at ransom* Still, there 
are others, operating in the countryside, acquired hudge 

wealth and money-power and have thrown the rural economy out 
of balance, taking advantages of loopholes of land laws and 
oxacijtive lapses in the past* This small but influential group 
of rural affluent have manifestedly tended to dominate the 
sacio*‘-ec0nQmic life in the countryside disregarding all moral 
ethics and principles of social justice* Their reactionary 
modus-operandi and selfish designs are not only frustrating 
the national aspirations to build up a socialistic pattern of 
society but also counteracting the GOVT* endeavours in this 
direction. 

An attempt has been made in this brochure to explore 
the factors leading to the growth of these reactionary forces 
in the countryside and also to show how the tremendous money 
power of the rural affluent have helped them dominate the rural 
masses by degrading the latter to the lowly status of economic 
and social dependants of the former. The phenomenal rise of rural 
affluent in the country-side and their all pervasive socio- 
economic dominance over the rural mass has been termed ’Growth 
of Economic Feudalism’ in this brochure. One many of course 
call it by any other name which may sound more appropriate. 

Problems and plights of different groups like share- 
croppers, landless cultivators etc. of the agrarian society 
have not been separately discussed in this brochure due to its 
limited scope and space. However, it may not be difficult to 
form one’s opinion about them if one can assess the magnitude 
of general maladies in the socioeconomic structure of the 
agrarian society. 

Lastly, it may be mentioned here that analyses and 
inferences made and drawn in this brochure are based on 
purely personal knowledge and assessment of the past 
developments in the agrarian sector as viewed by the writer 
and as such, possibility of committing errors arising out of 
personal equations cannot be ruled out. Besides, it requires 
more collection of authentic data and intensive debate to 
make deeper analysis and correct evaluation of this great 
problem. 


P. K. DATTA 
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ECONOMIC FEU DALI5^1 

TO.^ CO TO AT IT. 

- PRANAB KUMAR DATTA. 


Oil^PAkl.51!! Landlordism based on the relation between 
the superior and his vassals arising out of holding of land was 
a traditional feature in the agrarian system of this country till 
the una of thes colonial rule* It had developed over centuries 
uPrough rhc process of sub-infe udat ion and flourished through 
.-•x pi.o-.o aoion of men behind the plough by the more aggressive, 
intriguing and enterprising section of the community. The 
Permanent Settlement Regulation of 1793 gave a stamp of 
permanency to this system ushering in a new . era of legalised 
exploitation of actual tillers by superior landlords. This, 
followed by parasitical growth of intermediaries, led to 
shameful degradation of the vast majority of agrarian society 
in social life as well as to the economic slavery of the 
latter. There is no need to dissect and analyse the revonuo- 
oriented agrarian policy under the colonial rule, because 
many scholastic researches have already been made in this 
fic3ld of study. It may only be suggested that one of the 
hitherto untold motives behind giving relentless legal and 
executive support to this agrarian structure might be to use 
the latter’s efficaoy to absorb, through its innumerable 
tiers of intermediary rent receiving tenures, shocks of any 
present unrests. Absence of any serious peasant revolt over 
more than a century points to this system’s utility to the 
colonial rulers. Multitudinous Rent Regulations and Tenancy 
Acts, outwardly aimed at welfare of the lower strata, in fact, 
opened up flood-gates of law suits suiting the evil designs 
of superior landlords keep the peasantry on tenter hooks. 

But , this sense of encapsulated security of the colonial 
rulers no longer remained as firm as . before in the twentieth 


the twentieth century due to growing opposition to the colonial 
rule in this country and the spectral fear of social 
revolution elsewhere. So, the. otherwise reluctant and passive 
bove;rnrn0nt had to occasionally pay some sluggish attentions 
to the problen, ultimate cryst lisat ion of which resulted in 
appointment of the Floud Commission in 1938. But, there ended 
the Govt* initiative. The valuable report of the Commission 
including radical recommendation for putting an end to feudalism, 
baced on scholastic analysis of thi-j situation as revealed 
through actual field enquiries, remained as a show-piece in 
the dust covered Govt, archives# So, this country, when freed, 
had the misfortune to inherit feudalism in her land tenure 
system as a bitter legacy of the colonial past# Mow, one may 
ask, ^’has free India succeeded in putting an end to this 
much desised feudalism in her land tenure system through 
two decades of land reform ? If so, has she succeeded in 
eliminating all future possibilities of its once again 
striking roots in the soil and of its flourishing in any 
other form or disguise ? The matter may be examined in 
the perspective of later developments in West Bengal which 
claims to have gone ahead of other States in the matter of 
implementation of land reform. 

IT., -G::; 

The first step towards land reform in West Bengal 

was taken in 1953 when the West Bengal Estates Acquisition 
Act v\/as enacted with twin major objectives : - (i) to do 
away with landlordism and (ii) to take away all surplus lands 
■"'.ulci auovu prescribed ceilings# Records-of-Right s were 
-ccarc-in, ly revised eliminating all proprietory and 
ir.u diary interests and both the Legislature and Executive, 
r nriy having oeen satisfied that at long last the 
.i,;. dwui irr'-' of the feudal super-structure had been removed 



from the shoulder of the groaning peasantry, remained virtually 
inactive with an aura of self-complacence for more than a decade 
seemingly unaware that seeds of growth of a neo-feudalism might 
be lying in the womb of very liberal ceiling provisions of the 
Act itself y Kfaiting for a favourable condition to germinate^ 

Even the Vi/^B.Land Reforms Act of 1955 embodying some provisions 
tc: protect some rights of bargadars and of backward classes and 
tu distribute vested lands to landless cultivators etc. remained 
unattended for a decade or more as will be evident from framing 
of Rules on procedural matters as late as in 1964. It will be 
shown in subsequent paragraphs that the great stress laid on 
increcosed agricultural production along with legislative and 
executive lapses in land reform provided this favourable 
condition. The upper ceiling for agricultural land holding by 
an individual { not family) was fixed as 25 acres inspite of 
specific observation made by Floud Commission in 1940 that 
10 acres constitued a viable economic holding in Bengal. Most 
of ex-zaminders and big intermediarices had the cunning foresight 
to guess beforehand what might be forthcoming, specially against 
the back-ground of Floud Commission’s report and directive 
principles embodied in the Constitution and, as a precautionary 
measure they disseminated their landed properites amongst their 
other family members and benamdars well before enactment of 
the Act. So, the hotel quantum of land held by most of them was 
seldom less than the product of the number of their family 
members ( and or benamdars ) and the individual upper ceiling 
limit. Of course, the latter half of the last decade witnessed 
a sudden spurt of awareness and brisk act5.vity of a field-wing 
of the Land Revenue Administration to detect and vest 5.5 lakhs 
;cr.rs moT.;;:-. in a short span of time. But, this gigantic, but 

. ndsavour was practically devoid of legislative support 
c.rc tiruly follow-up action and, as such, it could hardly 
■: ■orich tnc rnolignant growth of money-power of big land 
.iTM. r h’oq h of the lands vested during the period remained in 
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in possession of the big land owners for a long period due 
wO inertia of inactivity of the Govt, machinery responsible for 
taking possession and distribution of said lands. 


III. 


Ccnce ntrat ion pattern of land-holdings of individuals, 
as emerged after implementation of the W.B.E.A.Act, has since 
been determined in seven police stations of this State covering 
more than 1*6 lakhs of landowners by preparing ownerwise card- 
indices and consolidnti ng them in alphabetical order. Carewas 
taken to select the P.Ss. to include lands with different 
degrees of productivity viz., richly fertile alluvial lands 
in south 24-Parganas, lavishly irrigated lands in Burdwan 
district and less fertile and non-irrigated lands in 
North Bengal - so that the data collected assumed the 
representative character for the entire State. The results 
are shown below s - 

TABLE - 

Slabs in Total no.of Percentage Total area Percentage of 
areas* 


the land- 
owners in 
the slab 


of land- 
owner in 


held by 
Col. (2) 


total areas, 


( 1 


.( 21 

..ijj. 

__ 

44.1 % 

0.01 

to 

5.00 

145104 

90.0% 

163479 

5.01 

to 

10.00 

9308 

5.0% 

61017 

16.6 % 

10.01 

t o 

1 5.00 

3424 

2.1% 

42141 

11.3 % 

15.01 

to 

20.00 

1412 

0.9% 

24360 

6.6 % 

20.00 

< 

ebo ve. 

2063 

1.2% 

79447 

21.4 % 




1,61,311 

100.0% 3, 

71,252 

100. 0 % 



tabl 

G has been 

prepared on 

the basi 

s of the data used 

:u i'*' 

t 1 L 

; rj-pf icia 

1 brouchers "Peep into 

future ” 

and ”The effect 


cjiiing law on the holding size-pattern” prepared by this 
'icer and Shri M.. K. Sardana, I.A.S., respectively^/ 
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iM-qw, it may be interesting to examine the income 
dis tribu tion-pDa ttern that might have resulted from the above 
distribution-pattern of land as .shown in columns (3) and (5) 
of the table, presuming that the latter represent the entire 
State-pattern with fair correctness. To do so the annual 
gross and net income from all agricultural products in the 
otate require to be found out as has been done in table 2 below t 

TABLE : 2 


Description of crop. 


Estimated annual 
production in 
metric tonnes 
in 1975-76 


Estimated annual gross 
income (figures have 
been kept on lower side 
to avoid over-estimation) 


Rice ( Aman, Aus,Boro 
hinh yielding variety etc. ) 

7.35 

millions 

'li l jU c.! C ... ft . • 

1.20 


Pulses ... ... 

0.35 

n 

Others (including Jute, 
sunercans , spices , oil 

** 


seeds , mulberry « ve getvable etc* ) 




Rs.lOOO cores { approx )• 
Rs* 17Q ", " 

Rs. 00 " " 

Rs. 250 " " 


Rs.isno 


Now, presuming that the average productivity of lands held 
by owners under different slabs is same and keeping in mind 
that lands hold by most of the lower slab-groups iiuiput-output 
ratio is still very low due to lack of finance , the aggregate 
net annual income of all the groups may be estimated as not 
less than 60% of the gross income, or Rs.900 criDres. The 
slabwise total net annual income may be found out by splitting 
up the total amount of Rs.900 crores according to the 
percentage of total land held by different slab-groups as 
shown in Col, (5) of Table-I. 
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TABLE s 3 

Per:cen;t;a:ige:;of';;,:i'a/n.^^ ■, ;:'^Fercenta''ge'VQ,f^to.tal 
owners in different land held by the 

slab shown in Table I* 


90.0?s 

44.1% 

396.9 

crores* 

5.Q% 

16. 6% 

Rs.149.4 


2.1% 

11.3% 

Rs.101.7 

tr 

0.9% 

6.6% 

Rs. 55 . 4 

. " 1! 

1 .2% 

21 .4% 

Rs.192.6 

1! 

The figures 

in col. ( 3 ) have been 

arrived at on 

the 


presumption that per-acerage net annual inconie is same in all 
the groups, which is basically inGorrect*^ The not per-acerage 
annual income of landowners in the highest slab-group is surely 
far greater, and at least 301^ more, than the average of 
por-acerage incomes of all the groups due to selecticre retention 
of high grade lands and almost monopolistic application of 
modern agricultural science and technology by the highest 
slab-group cannot be less than Rs* 192*6 crores + 3D% thereof, 
ur Rs*250*4 crores * The figuire will be higher if arrived at in 
another way. The official figure of total area of agricultural 
lands in the State is IQ. 4 million acres ( approx.), 21*4^5 of 
which, held by the highest slab-group, means 2.G6 million acres. 
Now, due to reasons shown above, the per-acerage net annual 
income under the highest slab -group can be very modestly estimated 
as Rs.900/-, if not more. Hence, the aggregate net annual 
income of the highest slab-group from 2.06 million acres of 
land may be Rs.2 57.4 ejDores or more. Nr-jvertheless , for the 
sake of avoiding over-estimation the figure may be taken to be 
as Rs.250 crores only. 


Estimated net annual 
income of all land 
owners in the each 
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It has been estimated that the total number of land 
owners in this State might he 6*5 millions approximately 
(although the 1971 census figure is far less ) * Now , 1.2^ 
(vide highes't slab-group) of 6,5 millions means 73,000 
landowners. As already stated earlier, most of the 
ex -zaminder and big-intermediary families had more than . 
one landowners in their respective families retaining lands 
up to ceiling limit. That being so, 70,000 individual 
landowners in the highest slab-group mean not more than 
39,000 affluent families. Again, to avoid-over estimation 
in per-family annual income of this group the tot^al number 
of families comprising 78,000 individual land-owners may 
be round up to 50,000 whose aggregate net annual income 
is Rs.25Q crores. So, the average net annual income per family 
of this affluent class is Rsa50,QQ0/-, The annual net income 
will be far more if incomes from clandestinely retained lands 
could be assessed* According to a study made by 
Sri H. M. K.Sa^-clgna 380 land owners in Kakdwip P*S, hold 
102 acres each upto 1974 whose individual net income could 
not be less than Rs. 1 lakh annually# On the other hand, average 
annual income par family of 90?^ of the land owners is well 
below Rs.lOOO/-, as will be evident from analysis of the 
figures shown against the ’0*01 to 5.00 acres* slab in the 
above two tables# 

The above data may be analysed si further to get 
more valuable inf ormations . The annual average expenditure 
of each of the families in the highest slab group cannot be 
more than Rs. 30,000# Thetis being so, the upper limi t of toal 

annual expend it ure of all t he se 50.0 00 aff luent familie s mpy 

be# a t the hirih e st# Rs#150 crores leaving a surplus of no ^ 
lass than Rs.lQO cro res an nually...# The most convenient way to 
us. rhis surplus money for earning maximum profit has been 
to sivance loans to the pernnially indebted poorer sections 



of tha agrarian society at an exhorbitant rate of interest 
ranging from 20^° to 10D% per annuiD and also to purchase 
and corner the agricultural products offered as distress 
sale for making high profits during lean months* It may 
earn them annually a net additional income of at least 
25% of the cumulative annual surplus. I f one takes the pain 
oj£.„.dQijig„a._ little more arithmetical exercises he will 
di^scgv er^ that six years henc e tha aggregate su rplus of 
!k*A Q.Q^C^Qres from land along with the intere st s/ prof its 
_.0arned from the same may rai s e the cumula t ive, s urplus to 
ippre than Rs.1400 crores* . This is by no means an over - 
estimation of the cumulative accumulation of wealth in 
the hands of a few big landowners. In reality, accumulation 
of surplus money will be found to be much more if one takes 
into consideration that lands still held clandestinely in 
benami. It is of course true that the gross agricultural 
income was not so much in the past as shown in Table«2, 
v^fhich is based on present, production and price level, but 
at the same time it also true that expenditure level was 
also lov*\/er than in present. It also cannot be denied that the 
present unhappy situation has not developed overnight. The 
Reserve Bank of India had to admit as back as in 1971 that 
only 20% of the land-owners enjoyed more than S0% of the 
rural wealth. This mono pglisat iDn„_of agri c ultura l income 
a_nd consequent- high s.tr.a tif ic at.f gn. in agr arian s ocio- 
ec onomi c r - s t^r u c t u, r^ _ha.y e_, provid ed no less an., . ef f e c t.ivg. 

tool of exploitation, t ha n s ub-infe udat io n an d, landlo rdism 
during hey days o f feudalism un der the , cplgni al rule, pray id 
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/Ml the vile chQracter ist ics of landlordism of the past 
)v," noticod in the soci-economic power manifestations of 

the rurel affluent, derived from excessive money power and 
;MV::.kje3jn'hoJese: rver ' ^ to- notice 'the ■■ r ev ivMl.: ..Qf.^ : feudalism' V. ^ 

111 ■'^he^. cpunt ry M.dg^. i n ew f orm viz^ « EC OIMOMI C EEUDALISM ^ 

Its cancerous c.xowt h ha s e ven ten ded t o disturb the security 

of la nd tenures a lso, though apparently controlled by the State* 
Tc3nures of small farmers have been often imperilled due to 
their perenial indebtedness to the big landowners aggravated 
by sky-rockett ing interests* Because of its rapidly growing 
profit earning qualities, many big landowners have tended to 
acquire more and more lands in favour of their family members 
and in benami by farcing the helpless debditr-cultivators to 
surrender their lands to the former through legal harrassments 
and financial strangulation. Besides, lands of small farmers 
have been often purchased by them by offering temptative prices, 
the allurement of which could hardly be overcome by the latter, 
specially during social festivals. All this has been possible 
because there was no legal bar to acquisition of lands in the 
name of individuals within individual ceiling limit up to 0.0. 69« 
Their craze for acquiring more lan ds have thus turned ma ny sm a ll ^ 
f ar mer ^,a. V' int o':;; : aqr icul tural labQure r_^ ■; . ' The sharp rise in the number 
of 1 andles s cultivators during the last decade in some districts 
i-.., 256 % an d 1 61 ^ in Jalapquri and si Cooch B eh ar). 

abnorm ally disproporti onate' to . the population growth , is 
indicative of steady degradation of small farm ers to the lowly 
sta tu s of agricultural The big landowners, thus having 

grown in stature, out of all proportions, by squeezing out the 
small farmers and marginal cultivators, have tended to 
infiltrate in and inflence politics also. Their corrupt influence 
nas in some cases turned the local bodies like, Panchayets etes.. 
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as Torurfi of exhibition of their soci-economic dominance over 
the rural people and as a result these local bodies have 
ceased to draw public confidence in them. It may be an interesting 
tnsme for research to examine if the money power and politico- 
social aims of the affluent class contributed also to the growth 
of some militant organisations - outwardly religious in character 
but suspectedly not so, - political conne ctations of wh ch are 
becoming subject of increasing concern. The fundamental and 
only difference between feudalism under the colonial rule 
and economic feudalism as noted above lies not in the socio- 
economic evils precipitated by them but in the changed media in 
which they grew under changed circumstances. While in the 
former case exploitation was carried out through sub -inf e u d at i o n 
in the land tenure system, in the latter case the same has been 
done with undiminished magnitude through high st ratification 
of economic power - structure in the agrarian society . 

JLS 

Th 6 re was id e o lo g i c ally no t h i n q wro ng in tjne conc^ept^ 

rje VO lu t io n . In fact, wh-n the scope of horizental 
expansion of arable land has already been exhausted, nothing 
but its vertical expansion through intensive application 
of modern agricultural science and technilogy can salvage the 
fast growing population of a co-unitry from ravages of famine. 

Only .the . l ack o f imagination a s . t.p., hjDW^. - sjd r e a t ^ iji 

cpurlt r yside and a do ption o f se emingly wrong strategy made it 

app e ar grey to the po o rer section of the agrarian society . , 
Obssessed with the fear of perennial shortage of food, 
maximum stress was laid on the economic aspect only of the 
Green Revolution i.e., increased per-acreage production, 
overlooking the necessity of taking precautionary measures 
to check monopolisation of its fruits. It was like providing 
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nourishing foods to a chronically ailing body before having 
Corrected the perniciously diseased internal system thereof, 
V".'hich is normally responsible for uniform body-metabolism 
ana grow'fch » Augrrientation of* per--*acxeags ou'fcpui: raguired 
capital investments of large amounts on items like quality 
saedsy fertiliser, modern implements, irrigation facilities 
etc.y which were beyond the means of small and marginal 
cultivat ors* It is true that many of those items were 
supnlied by the Govt* at subsidised rates and through specific 
channels of distribution* But, it was not difficult for the 
moneyed landowners to misappropriate the lion's share of 
the same by hook or crook, taking advantage of the prevailing 
wide gap between supply and demand* The resultant per-acreage 
righer outputs on their lands sky-rockett ed the profits 
derived by them adding more and more to their money-power 
which paved the way for the growth of economic feudalism^ 
in Ghe manner shown in previous paragraphs* This could not 
happened had l and reform been synchronized with green 
^rejyolut ioji* 

A section of int e lligentia , seemingly hypnotised by 
the glare of success of the Green Revolution in certain 
pockets ( usually strongholds of big land-owners), tried to 
propogate the idea, often expressed in a section of Press 
also, that omphasis on the principle of equity in landholding 
might jeopardise the interests of increased production 
arguing that small holdings were not suitable for practical 
application of modern agricultural techniques* They were quite 
unware of the fact that large holdings in this region were 
nothing but conglomorat ion in paper of many small parels 
of land scattered over different villages and often over 
different districts, though held by the same person or 
persons. The important lesson for them to be had from the 
prevailing wide disparities in agrarian socio-economic 
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powi^r-struct ure and consequent growth of economic feudalism 
is that insepara ble inter**r elation ships among ^^eco nomi c ” » 

-".sQcial,^^ AOji 7^politi cal^^ problems should always be given due 

Mgjight in any devBlopment activities specially in a country 
h as promised in its Constituion to secure so cial * 
e cp no.mic_^,^ an.d ...po litic a l iusticB to all its ci t izens and which 
t o by ild a so ci alls tic patte rn of society > 'Gr e e n ■: ' ■ ^ 
revoluti.on^ devoid of social justice, has not only 
agyravated social inequalities but has partly failed in 
attaining economic objective also i.e*, increased food 
production, because of its confinement within the narrow 
limits of ru:'^al affluent only. A small question may be 
asked in this^regard as to how one can expect maximum benefits 
from the Green Revolution if rights of two millions of 
sh are^-croppers of the State are not protect ed and they are 
not given loans and inputs very liberally and thereby 
perpetuating primitive cultivation of about 15*55 of the 
total arable land of the State. As already shown, earlier 
roots of present maladies in the agrarian society primarily 
lay in high concentrat ion of lands in the hands of a few 
powe ful affluent ”amilies and not in the Green devolution, 
which of course aggrevated the maladies by tremendously 
increasing the capital value of the lands possessed by those 
families. The Green Revolution could have spread 

further had the money-pov'\;er of the affluent landowners been 
curbed in time by taking away the surplus lands held by them 
over and above their optimum requiriments for redis^^ribution 
amongst the landless cultivators and had the small and 
mafginal cultivators been freed from their economic bondage 
through liberal grant of loans from Govt, sponsored financial 
institutions. Hf^re lies the importance of LAND REFORM* 
Unfortunately, in past decades Land Revenue Deptt. was given 
3 secondary or very minor role to play in shaping the 
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SGczo-^GcGnarriic structure of the agrarian society, compared to that 
gzven to other u’eptts,, quite unaware of the consequences that 
might follow* Indeed , a few preventive measures, if firmly taken, 
would have sufficed had those measures been taken immediately after 
implementation of the W. B. E* A. Act v But, the disease i*e., growth 
of economic feudalism, has advanced far and as such, both curative 
and preventive measures of LAMD REFORM are to be taken immediately 
to combat the disease and to prevent its recurrence in future. 

The crying need of the hour is hence, to make amends of 
the past mistakes* In words of ( Lata ) Prof* W* Ladjenisky, 

Govt, can accept the existing situation everly long even if ■ ■ 

it b e dsf ended ^ on _t he gr o und that in certain ci r c ams t ain^c e s t h is 

is the price o f pun ijshmen . t_.„an early stage of e con omic growth 
West Bengal however ceilings were imposed on 
landholdings on the basis of number of family members in 1971 and 
rights of bargadars were also leqally protected through 
amendments of the relevant Act, But, no tangible results were 
achieved during the last four years, mostly due to inexperience, 
and inadequancy of the official machinery which was entrusted 
to implement the new ceiling laws* Besides, Govt* officers 
with a qualifying phrase of ’land reform’, probably in a dilemma 
of shifting priorities paid more attention to routine works 
of revenue collection and allied matters than to maintenance of 
records up-to-date, recording of share-croppers’ and 
implementation of family ceiling laws. Recently, maximum stress 
has been laid on speedy implementation of new ceiling laws, 
up-to-dating of record-of-rights, recording of share croppers 
and distribution of vested lands amongst the landless. Some 
steps have also already been taken to reduce rural indebtedness 
by putting a moratorium on repayment of loans and also by 
establishing rural banks for giving financial supports to 
small and marginal cultivators. In other States also identical 
n-,3a3ures are reportedly, being taken* This gigantic problem 
cannot be tackled by any particular wing of the Govt, 
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Land Reform will have to be inseparably integrated and 
synchronished i with all developmental activities in 
the agrarian sector. Other De pits i like Agriculture, 

Co “-operative etc. along with Govt* sponsored financial 
institutions, will have to lend support to ensure that 
small and marginal cultivators do not once again 
relapse into indebtedness which may be taken advantage 
of by the rural affluent* Better results may be if 
personnel experienced in implementation of land reform 
measures with sound knowledge about record-of-ri ghts 
ore drafted in the financial institutions, from base to 
apex , responsible for financing the poorer sectioh of 
the agrarian society. Because, in that case confusion 
over eligibility of getting financial loans or assistance 
may be avoided. But, the more important points are that 
the Legislature will hage to uhceasingly remain alert 
about the necessity of new enactments or amendments of 
law suiting the need of the agrarian society from time 
to time and, the Executive will havtd to shake off its 
proverbial tendency to maintain status-quo* The process 
must be a continuous one because, if inertness and self 
complacence grip' the Govt, machineries as 'soon as the* 
present enthusiasm subsides, all hopes for a permanent 
solution of the problem will also vanish. The air in 
countryside is now charged with new hopes generated in 
the minds of the poorer section, whose only aspiration is 
to get a fair deal and social dignity due to them 
everly long. 
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It will be interesting tD witness if the big - 
lendcjwners, reading the writings on the wall, show 
a greater sense of responsibility and restraint this 
time* If the current endeavours in peaceful implementation 
of land reform fail, serious consequences may follow and 
the money power of big landowners may no more insulate 
them from the explosion of wrath of the deprived and 
downtrodde^n class in the agrarian society. It is, of 
course, awishful thinking that good sense will return to 
the big-land owners overnight. So, the present need is to 
make an all out effort to implement land reform within 
the framework of Constitutional laws in order to 
peacefully do away with economic feudalism amd to maintain 
constant vigilance to sustain the results thereof. The 
recent stress laid on reorientation of policy and action 
in land reform is a silver lining on the horizon and may 
be considered as a good start in the direction noted above. 
All hopes are now pinned on the success of this new 


endeavour. 
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icultural techmology 

TO SMALL. FAB HERS . 

SHRI P. V. SHENOI. 

The excessively skewed distribution of land holdings 
in India has been well recognised# For the country as a 
whole, 34,5'?^ of households have holdings up to 1 hectare 
totalling up to only 6.0*?^ of the total cultivable area# 

On the other hand, of the cultivable area is in the 

hands of 23. 4?^ of households in the shape of holdings 
of 3 hectares and above, in West Bengal particularly > 
nearly half the households have either no land or have 
land up to 1 hectare . The economy of West Bengal can be 
strengthened only if these rural households can make 
a place for themselves in the Sun. Vigorous land reforms 
and successive reduction in the ceiling of land holdings 
are bound to create more and more holdings of smaller size* 
Many of them might indeed belong to big farmers evading 
the ceiling laws* But quite a few of them will belong to 
small farmers or landless farmers who got a small parcel 
of land from the State. Thus, a major issue for 
agricultural development in West Bengal will be the 
effectiveness with which new technology of high-yielding 
varieties of crops, animals and fish can be carried to 
these small operators. 

‘productivity and size of holdings. 

There has been an apprehension for a long time, 
fortunately misplaced, that high agricultural productivity 
could be ensured only in big-sized holdings* The 



Tnb* available farm management data shows that .enlargement 
□ f farm size in densely settled areas ( like most of 
indiafs farm land ) is not an absolute pre-condition for 
increasing per hectare produetivity. Indeed, such 
pro duct ivity is found to diminish with size over a 
ccnsi derable range. Productivity has gone up in Japan 
c. Taiwan many-fold without any significant enlargement 
of ""arm size* What is the reason ? Important elements of 
technology of h igh-yidlding crops are neutral to size ; 
and even when some are not, the rewards of size can still 
be reaped. Thus, technological elements, which are 
ralevrcnt in the immediate future as well as economically 
feasible, like improved seed varieties, better water 
manegoment, fertiliser and pesticides - 

- yield equal benefits on small farms as well* 

On the other hand, mechanisation of some operations, 
like timely ploughing and irrigation, may be essential 
for multiple cropping ; but this can be secured through 
Co-operatives or other Public agencies - or on rentals 
from neighbouring farmers - by small farm operators also. 
Thus, it is possiible to bring the fruits of new 
agricultural technology to the small operator# jT 

While , physically, there is no limitation for 
the adoption of high-yielding technology by the small 
operator, in effect, there are many practical constraints. 
In the first place , most small farmers have cultural 
and economic constraints which come in the way of adoption 
□f innovations. For example, the extension machinery may 
not be quite in tune with his requirements and he may 
not have much rapport with it. Secondly, the new 
technology requires considerable resources which he does 
not have 5 ha is often not considered credit- worthy by 
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by the financial institutions. This p 
to highlight these two areas. 


paper will attempt 


PglL HOLOGICAL CONSTRA If'IT.S TO ADOPT 


INNOVATIOWS. 


It will be found that most small farmers 
c^mu from uneducated homes which ha'^e not been exposed to 
new ideas | they find a lot of security in repeating the 
age-old practices. The process of adoption of innovations 
is indeed complex and is marked by four pbysbblogical 
stqges ; awareness , interest , evaluation and trial. 

The extension organisation normally resorts to five techniques 
to reach improved methods of cultivation to farmers e,g., 
field demonstrations, formal training, farmers' 
organisation, mass media ( written and audio-visual) and 
direct contacts through tours, songs, drama and puppet 
shows. A small farm operator, who may be much of the time 
a farm labourer, is found often to suffer from inhibitions 
to approach the extension machinery or even to lisen &. 
respond to it. He is mostly illiterate and so outside the 
ambit of leaflets, circular letters and newspapers. The 
field demonstrations are held mostly on the farms of 
well-to-do farmers and he tends to discount the 
spectacular results on such demonstration field. He is 
slow to follow what is given to him } and often he is not 
included in the farmers’ groups for formal training. 

Many farm organisations do not pay much heed to his 
requirements because he has little influence. It is 
naturoi that an extension worker, who is responsible for 
showing spectacular increase in production, pays more 
actcnticn to the big farmers since that would achieve for 
nim -noximum production per unit of effort. 



RESPONSE TO INCENTIVES 


holding to 
much as a 


5,P ECIAL ST RATEGY IN EXTENSION 


From the above, it follows that the extension 
agency has to plan a special psychological strategy to 
reach the small operator and make him respond to the 
extension-teaching. The field demonstration may have to 
be laid on the farm of a small operator. The techniques 
presented mey have to be the simplest with little 
possibility of damage if it is not fully carried out ; 
it should also yield a very substantial return to tempt 
him to experiment. The extension agent should have 
■ spucinl empathy with the small operator. The training 
o.. o cro'Tnre must be as near to his farm and home as 



as possible since he has to work there most of the time, ; 

It must be relevant and specific to his needs and resources. ; 

In particular, it should be tuned to the local crops, 

c^nimnls and available, to local conditions like inadequate 

or rTfcjl — distributed rainfall, eroded soil etc» It must 

xGspect the fact that the small farmer has generally 

abundant native wisdom. The above is quite a hard order 

for the ext..nsian agency. Past record shows how difficult 

task it is to get responses and acceptance from the small 

operator. Missionary zeal and dedication, transcending the | 

normal attitudes of a Government official, are called for . | 

Hovj can we bdiild such an extension agency ? There s 'ems to ! 

be no other way of getting round to it , 

■ ^ ' . , , '.vl; 

SUPPL Y OF CREDIT 1, INP UTS : 1 

VY: 

As stated above, the adoption of new technology | 

requires costly inputs like improved seed, ^ 

pesticides. Even the price of water whether from neighbours i 

or from the State is going to be quite high. The small { 

operator does not have the resources to pay for this and has \ 

to turn to the money-lender or from institutions^ ; 

Considering the high cost of credit from the money-lenders, ; 

it is highly doubtful whether the small operator will ever !, 

approach a money-lender for improved cultivation. Nor is it ; 

desirable that he should do so« 

The obvious corollary than is that the financial 
institutions should come forward to help the small 
oo;-,rator<> The Cooperatives are required to pay special 
r-otentinn to the needs of the small operator and to lend 
tr him without even a charge on his land to the extent 
.''f i;,750j. on the basis of bonds given by the two other 
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two other farmers* The security requirements of 
D§velopment Bonks have been liberalised to permit a loan 
for n shallow tubewell for even a two-acre farmer* In actual 
practice, Managing Committees of some Cooperative Societies 
do not fully implement this, out of a fear that they may not 
i be able to realise the loan* 

The art of using credit for production purposes is 
an acquired art ; it is not inborn* It requires considerable 
grit and discipline for a person who lives on the brink of 
subsistence, to take a part of the credit in inputs and 
actually to use it on his crop, without , say, reselling 
those inputs to get cash for consumption* Not many studies 
are available about the behaviour of small operators in 
the productive use of credit. But an Expert Committee of 
Reserve Bank of India could hold, on the basis of evidence 
before them, that there was no higher level of default 
amongst smaller farmers than amongst bigger farmers. 
According to them, the repayment performance was the highest 
in those Cooperative Societies where there was an efficient 
management to recover loans* Unfortunately, many of the 
Societies do not hove even a full-time Manager to attend 
to this task of recovery of loans, because income earned 
by the Society is not large enough to employ a full-time 
Manager- The whole of th^3 cooperative credit systam is 
being reorganised to amalgamate non-viable societies with 
potentially viable units which can employ full-time Manager* 
The commercial banks and the cooperative banks have only 
recently begun to make a concerted effort to understand the 
needs of the small operator and to give production loans 
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SPECIAL AGE NCIES FOR SMALL OPE RATORS : 

The country was rudely shaken up by the dramatic 
conclusion of the Dondekar Rath study of poverty in India 
which showed the appalling situation of mal-nutrition and 
privation suffered by small operators and landless 
Inbourors, The consequence was the initiation of special 
typ-^s of organisations which led a selective attack on 
rural poverty, 'ug. Small Farmers* Development Agency for 
small operators with 1 to 3 hectares of land and Agency for 
Marginal Farmers <1 Agricultural Labour for those with less 
than 1 hectare of land. The central purpose of these 
agencies is to provide credit, technology, marketing and 
input services to improve the viability of the small 
operators of difference sizes# These agencies themselves 
did not have any extensive field organisation, but utilised 
the existing organisation of the Agriculture. Animal 
Husbandry, Cooperation and other Departments for achieving 
their purpose. There is reason to believe that these 
agencies have given their utmost to bring the desired 
benefits to the small operators. We do not have enough 
information to make a proper assessment of their impact# 

The evidence available so far shows that in some pockets 
of districts they indeed have done very well* Nevertheless, 
it can be said that there are not many districts where any 
widespread impact has been made on the viability of the 
small operators, due to the enormity of the task and the 
phychological and cultural inhibitions described earlier. 
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The IMational Commission on Agriculture on a thorough 
study of the subject found that a much more concerted 
attack was required to achieve any tangible results. They 
recommended establishment of a new type of integrated 
society called ^Farmers’ Service Society^* which would 
combine all the services under one roof i.e#, technology, 
inputs, credit and marketing. They called for quite 
a large complement of staff for this organisation. The 
Society was to be managed by a Committee in which at 
least two-thirds should be from amongst small operators. 
The Society would be adopted by a competent bank which 
would appoint a Hanging Director at its own expense. 

The Reserve' Bank of India also agreed to give substantial 
loans to the State Go ernment for contributing a share 
capital of the Society. Five such Societies have been 
started in West Bengal at Bagmundi in Purulia, Saltora 
in Bankura, Singur Khanakul in Hooghly and Bansihari 
in West Dinajpore. These have been functioning for 
about a year now and it is too early to judge their 
performance. The performance of Bagmundi Society in 
Purulia seems to be very heartening, since the Society 
has been able to win the confidence of the small 
operators and initiate various measures to reach viability, 

The quest for a satisfactory solution to meet the 
credit and other requirements of the small operator is 
still continuing* On the 2nd of October, a new type 
of bank - Rural Regional Bank has been opened in Halda 
to serve the needs of the small operators in 
Agriculture as well as in other occupations in Halda, 

V\/est Dinajpore and Hurshidabad districts. Its style 
of functioning is just being evolved. 
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Whatever be the kind of organisation, the 
basic pre-condition for successful services to the 
small operator is very careful selection and training 
of the staff which has missionery zeal and dedication 
and who can meet the small operator at his own level# 
The will to develop should permeate their thinking* 
Whether carrying technology or inputs to the small 
operator, this is the indispensable pre-condition 
and without it no form of organisation can succeed and 
this takes the longest time to build. It is a plant 
of slow growth, but it can wither away very quickly* 
When all is said and done, we come back to that 
same basic requirement - leadership and indomitable 
will to succeed. Are we doing enough to build such 
a corps of people ? 


**){■**** 



